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| se Experience 


HE shape of the new peacetime Army 

is only beginning to be clear. There is 
one thing about it, however, that seems 
quite probable. The ofhcer of the new 
Army is likely to have a far more rounded 
training and career than ever in the past. 

Between the wars the belief grew stead- 
ily that the proper development of an ofhcer 
must involve training in more than one 
branch. Even at the branch schools such as 
The Infantry School much of the course 
was devoted to other branches than Infan- 
try—artillery, antiaircraft, armored, signal 
communications, and others. 

No one doubted that an infantryman 
needed to know these things. No one 
doubted either that an Infantry officer 
needed complete training in the “combined 
arms” of air and ground—to include far 
more extensive maneuvers and other com- 
bined training than it was ever possible to 
give with the limited facilities of the Army 
in those peacetime years. 

Indeed, although much public blame 
was directed in the early years of World 
War II at Army narrowness, it is a fact that 
hundreds of applications of professional of- 
ficers for the course at the Command and 
General Staff School (which is devoted en- 
tirely to the combined arms), to the Army 
War College and the Navy War College, 
and to many schools of branches other than 
those of the applicants—hundreds of such 
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requests were turned down every year, not 
through lack of desire on the part of high 
command to grant them, but through sheer 
lack of budgeted funds. 


URING the war the situation has 
been changed for the better but it 
has only been possible to establish brief 
courses of training, for example, that of the 
Joint Staff School. But the experience ol 
commanders in the war theaters as well as 
in the training areas at home has developed 
a practically universal belief that the train 
ing of all officers must be established on a 
broad, and even on a non-branch, basis in 
the near future. 

The “branches” of the Army are, o! 
course, set up in the present National De 
fense Act. Actually to change them 
whether through combination or through 
the establishment of a one-branch Ground 
Army, will require Congressional action 
But even if no change were eventual 
made in the present branch structure, it 
would be possible to increase greatly the 
broadening of officer training, a change on 
which there are very few if any dissenting 
voices among the experienced commanders 
of the war. 

If we do in the end have a one-branch 
army, which for a number of reasons is di 
sirable, there would have to be subdivisions 
“sub-branches,” for the reason that there 
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“The war had long been lost before the appear 
It was clear 
from the outset that Japan could not wage 
Tokyo Asahi, August 25, 1945. 


ance of the atomic bomb. 
modern war.” 


Ir 1S TOO EARLY TO DRAW MORE THAN TENTATIVE CON 
clusions about the defeat of Japan, but it may be helpful to 
set down first impressions. Che parallels as well as the 
differences between the defeat of Germany and J. apan strike 
one immediately. When Germany c: rpitul: ited, her navy, 
air force, and army had been destroyed or captured. Hun- 
dreds of her cities were in ruins and her transport and com- 
munications systems were no longer functioning. Human 
losses did not bring about the German coll: apse. It came be- 
cause the whole area of the Reich was occupied by enemy 
troops and all members of the Wehrmacht were e ither dead, 
wounded, or prisoners of war. 

The way in which the war ended in Europe was influ- 
enced to a considerable extent by the nature of the Nazi 
state. he German people may have been wiiling to quit at 
an earlier stage, for leaders of the Wehrmacht knew that the 
war was lost after the Allies successfully invaded France. 
But there was no machinery by which to end the war—at 
least as long as Hitler was “officially” alive. Not the least 
interested spectators of the destruction caused by the 
senseless policy of resistance after all hope was gone—were 
the Japanese diplomats and newspaper men in the Reich. 
in Japanese newspapers and 
radio programs. The implications of these reports were not 
lost on the bomb-harassed public of Nippon. 


Their reports were featured 


Before the war ended in Europe the remnants of the 
German army were strung out in a hopeless strategical posi 
tion ranging from Norway to the Channel Islands and from 
the Baltic Sea to the Danube and Crete. All good soldiers 
including the Japanese—knew that this strange deployment 
was meaningful only in terms of Nazi prestige. From a 
strictly military point of view it was madness. 

When Japan collapsed in 1945 her navy and air force 
were practically destroyed, her merchant shipping had been 
cut to one-sixth of its prewar strength, some 40 of her cities 








By Major Argus 


were heavily damaged. But her ground forces, though jin-{§but ' 
ferior in weapons, training and equipment to th t her io! 
principal enemies, were still unconquered. The inferiority ft 
of the Japanese army, however, was so marked that it \ The 
openly acknowledge d by the Japs themselves. One Japanese fisciet 
officer captured in the P hilippines admitted that th Japa per! 
nese army in 1945 was as far behind the American Amy{junb 
in weapons, equipment, transport, engineering skill, and 
fighting ability as the Chinese army of 1937 was behind fiw 
the Japanese army of that day. The same could be 
the relative efficiency of the Japanese army as compared to i 
the Russian and British armies of 1945. rs 
One of the penalties of aggression in modern times seem: str 
to be that it invariably leads to an over-extension of the Rup 
aggressor’s military resources. Like the Nazis, the ] ipanese the 
militarists, dreaming of a “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity [iSou 


Sphere,” strung their ground forces over a tremend 
stretch of territory from the Amur River to the Sittang, | 
Malaya to Borneo and Bougainville. Once the Jap fleet ar u 
air force we re destroyed, the military position of th ese trooy Nc ( 
was hopeless. They could die in the kind of cave 
which was their specialty, but they could not 
ultimate defeat of Japan. Appare ntly the Japanese 
and politicians recognized the similarity in the ov 
sion of their forces and those of Germany, and did 1 
to push the war to the same kind of conclusion. 
The Japanese decision to surrender before a single Kv 
soldier set foor on the soil of the four principal hom fin 
should pretty well rule out the idea that any nati 
ever fanatical, will resist to the death against overw| 
military superiority. No people had better training, r 
background, and general aptitude for bitter-end 1 | 
than the Japanese. Yet they surrendered before m 
a fraction of their military personnel had been k 
wounded. This should put an end to all doubts al 
wisdom of the Allied “unconditional surrender” poli TI 
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such as in the Second Battle of the Phil- 
ippine Sea, it was thrown into action 
ppiecemeal and without resolution. In the 
end the remnants of the Japanese fleet 
hallowed themselves to be sunk without 
ighting in their Inland Sea bases. The 
sAwantung Army, once described as the 
hy 
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ve, wd 
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“unconditional sur 
sender’ demand would prolong the Japanese war has been 
nswered by the facts of history. 
Jap ns defeat presents the novel spectacle of a modern 
but third-rate industrial nation, which had won a brief hold 
on an immensely large and rich colonial area, being brought 
to surrender through naval, amphibious and air attacks. 
These were reinforced by a staggering revelation of her 
scientific and technological backwardness and a bit of su 
perbly executed psychological warfare. Coming after an 
inbroken series of reverses, her surrender rips aside the 
urtain which for so many siauaiisa covered her great military 


aim advanced by some critics that the 


"i 


Ve iknesses. 

Che speed, relentlessness, and precision of her victories 
over the ill-equipped “colonial” armies of the western pow 
ers in 1941-42, fostered many legends about Japanese 


strength which her propagandists were quick to capitalize 


Truk, once 
the dreaded bastion of Japanese naval and air power in the 
Southwest Pacific, \ 


upo nm. One by one these frauds were revealed. 
was reduced to military uselessness by a 
few carrier strikes and some sustained bombing. The highly 
touted Japanese battle fleet never once committed its maxi 
against the Allied fleet. 
occasions when their fleet was committed, 


mum ftorce 


est unit of the Japanese war machines, 
turned out to be incapable of seriously 
impeding the Red Army's rapid march 
1 Manchuria. 

one part of the Japanese war 
e lived up to its reputation—that 
individual Japanese foot soldier. 
He was an adversary unlike any we had 
I itered on other battlefields. Stupid 
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Even on those few 





The Japanese sign on board the Missouri 


1) 


Scientific and technological back- 





wardness. 
A RA 


2) 


The fraudulent myth of Japanese 





“superiority.” 





3) 


Timidity and irresolution in pressing 





strategical and tactical advantages. 





4) Inferior communications and intelli- 


gence. 


Inability to fight a war of movement 





5) 





and over-extension of forces. 





ahd “by our standards ill-equipped, supplied, and cared for, 
he showed an animal-like courage and a disdain for death 
which we would have been forced to 
civilized enemy. 


admire in a more 


Il 


Any evaluation of the causes for Japan’s defeat must take 
into account the purposes and plans with which she went to 
war. One observer has remarked that Jap: in made only one 
really disastrous mistake—that was in going to war against 
Britain and the United States. Aside from that colossal and 
ultimately fatal blunder, she apparently planned the first 
stages of the war with skill and with a fairly realistic ap 
preciation of Allied weaknesses in the Pacific. We must 
assume that when Japan struck at Pearl Harbor her military 
leaders confidently expected Germany to win the war in 
Europe. Under no other conceivable circumstances would 
a sane Japanese leader commit his country to war against 
two of the most powerful industrial nations in the world. 
We must also assume that Japan felt certain that after a 
German victory, the United Nations would accept a negoti 
ated peace with Japan rather than face the long task 
digging her soldiers out of the jungle fastnesse nd 
caves of their Pacific island pene Ps 

Looking at the military problem that 
1941, Japan 


army which seemed to 


faced her in the Pacific in 
had pre pared an 
meet the requirem<¢ nts ol the Situation 
According to Osmar White, a Zea 
land war correspondent who saw a great 
deal ol the 


“For many vears Japanese 


\ 
VOew 


early fighting in the Pacific 
Strategists 
had closely studied the problems ot a 
campaign in Southeast Asia. They cre 
ated an aeroamphibious striking force 
me ally trained and equipped to fight 
_In this force, the réle of the 
ashe oars It was an army in all ways 
composed and balanced differently from 
a European army. 


army was 


The basic human ma 
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ie. 


Before-the takeoff . . 


On Okinawa a unit of the 11th Airborne Division waits for the planes that will take it to Japan. 


Orientals. It 
and in a less diversified form, 


terial was different, for it was an army of 
than a 


It required tewer clothes and accoutre 


consumed less food, 
European army. 
ments. It demanded less in the way of shelter, transport and 


Because of the innate characteristics of! 


creature comforts. 
its soldiers, it was less susceptible to the enervating effects 
For the 
was less quickly 


hard physical labor and travel in the tropics. 
same reason, conditions being equal, 
affected by disease. 

“In such an army the all important supply integer was 
much smaller than it could be in a European army created 
for services in similar conditions. 


“Moreo\ CT, 


indoctrinated over a period ol many years with the belief 


the soldiers of this Oriental army had been 
that death in battle is the finest destiny to which men can 


aspire. In its best units fear of death as a factor of battl 
morale was largely eliminated. 

“New and unorthodox tactical principles were evolved for 
the employment of this army in specific terrain—the heavily 
wooded, broken, comparatively roadless countries of Ma 


laya, southern China, Burma and the Netherlands Indies 
The army was taught to operate where necessary in small, 
self-sufficient units. Sections of it were trained until they 
reached a high degree of efficiency in the art of silent and 


concealed movement in the jungle. 


10 


— only chance of realizing an ambition to 


all East d 


\sia lay in her ability to w age a type ot wv 
did not impose an intolerab le strain upon her econo! 


and to be iN it at a time of her own chor sing 
that she need not meet her enemies at 


weaknesses, 
full strengt! 
geography had been added to her defensive armam« 

( ‘onvoved b yan unch: lle nged navy and air force tl 
cialized army c: iptured Mz lays 1, Burma, Singapo 
the Netherland S E ast Indies. the Phil 
parts of New Guinea, and advanced into the S 


\ta 


sive on all fronts, these operations seemed bok lly cor 


yy? 


Kong, 
Solom 
time when the United Nations were on the 


and resolutely executed. It is only with the passage 
that the essential timidity of the Japanese campaign 
itself. Thev failed to follow up their carrier inthe 
Harbor with an invasion. They hesitated to launcl 
Australia until they had est 


land-based aviation in New Guinea." 


vasion of defenseless 
Even in this 
their execution was timid and demonstrated an alm 


It has heen revealed that in Tannarv 194? there wis nota sin 
bomber in Australia. The most efficient type on hand in sma 
was the ancient Lockheed “Hudson The hest “fiehter™” availa 
Wirraway trainer. Of the four divisions raised by Australia, t 
in Europe. the fourth was about to he lost at Singapore. There 
enouch rifles to equip a home guard or small-arms ammunition 
pouches of those who had rifles. The available artillery ammunit 
have been exhausted in thirty-six hours of battle 
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onorance of the Allied weakness in the New Guinea 
la area. Instead ol striking boldly at Port Moresby 


: 
the sea, they landed a torce on the northern coast ol 


Guinea and atte mpted an advance over the Owen 


ey mountains. At that time Port Moresby was defended 


than 3,000 ill equipped Australian troops, most ol 
militiamen. It was estimated that these troops 
sist a Japanese landing attempt for six hours befor 
the woods. But the Japanese did not make a dire t 
n Port Moresby—and once committed to an invasion 
ern New Guinea, they never had another chance to 
\ustralia successfully. 
nilar timidity and a tendency to commit their forces 
ts appears in the Guadalcanal campaign. After the 
lost fou 
forces on Guadalcanal wer pl ictically without 


t Savo Island In which we r Cruise;rs, the 


PP rt. Che lew \merican battleships and Carriers 


could not ope rate 1n that area 1n the d light hours 
panese battle fleet was still intact, but the |: p high 


nd never sent in suthcic nt strength to win na\ 1] 


tion of the area. In the end they wasted a great 


essels in piecemeal attacks. The Japanese ground 


ements which reached the island were likewis« 


to battle in small packages. Had all the Japanese 
they might have re 


een committed at one time 


MBER, 1945 


Arriving at Atsugi Airstrip near Tokyo, parachute i .fantrymen load into trucks to begin the occupation 


captured Henderson Field 


[he margin Of victory or deteat 


Was Narrow On MOr°e than one occasion 


| hes« elementary tailures occur so frequently m the 
panese wat that we must assume that their communica 
iS an intelligence were tar interior t Our it m 
ees of the Wal lt 1S pleasant 1 late hin 
! panese trait of face saving by sending out false informa 
ion adversely affected their conduct ol per n many 
} ns Japanese land commanders 1 I med their 
dinates as well es thelr superiors. They pened on | 
form he Navy bacl / Nar 
e sent t to land on which ink 
\ hen the det \ ul n 
Leyte in an area wh t! ( I | | 
hem. Transp ‘ Cl 
» Orm harl \ n 
| s simply b 1S¢ re | 
b I the mil \ I } l 
bedevilled Japanese civilian, who | ) beet 
ion I ight liet of 1 pay 
the war was going until American bomber nd fighter 
persi ed in flving over his head. When t | 
fF his coast in July 1945 and shelled | mpun 
fiy Hy | r } r) wa 


itv, the Japanese citizen 
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Stalingrad, El Alamein, and the invasion of France sealed 
the doom of Germany and with it Japan’s hopes of obtain- 
ing a negotiated peace which would permit her to retain the 
plunder acquired in 1941-42. From that time on her main 
military objective was to make the Pacific war so costly and 
prolonge d that a peace on less than unconditional surrender 
terms might be attained. From mid-summer 1944 Japan 
probably would have been satished to get out of the war 
with only a modest share of her early conquests. 

Japan's hopes of prolonging the Pacific war were upset 
by a number of factors. One was the development and bold 
use of the large carrier task force by the United States 
Navy. Prior to 1944 a large but ill-informed body of opin 
ion held that c arrier-based aviation was inherently inferior 
to land based aviation. As long as these ideas prevailed the 
task of breaking through Japan’s outer defenses seemed 
almost impossible. What these air “experts” did not know 
was that the American: navy was prepared to put carrier 
planes into operation which were better than the best Japa 
nese land-based types. From January 1, 1944 to August 14, 
1945, American carrier planes dominated the Pacific sky. 
hey destroyed the entire Japanese naval air force; they 
sank millions of tons of Japanese shipping; they destroyed 
airfields on numberless islands including those of the home 
land. In the end they sank the remnants of the Japanese 
battle fleet in their Inland Sea hiding places. 

For a relatively new naval arm these were staggering ac 
complishments. They were possible only because the im 
mense industrial resources of the United States permitted 


us to build and operate an overwhelming fleet of carriers’ 


and because our planes, technical equipment, and pilots: 


were greatly superior to those of the enemy. A force which 


could throw over-a thousand planes at a single target one 
day and strike a similar blow two days later at places 500 
miles away was something the Japanese high command 
could hardly have imagined in 1941. 

A second factor which must have upset Japanese c: alcula 
tions for a long war was the fleet train developed by the 
United States Navy during the Pacific war. The vast 
armada of fast supply ships, mobile repair ships and floating 
dry docks which enabled the Third Fleet to operate for 
months in Japanese waters came into existence after Pearl 
Harbor. The idea of such a fleet train did not appear in any 
of the prewar naval writings. It revolutionized previous 
concepts of what was possible in naval warfare. 

A third factor which nullified Japanese plans for a long 
war was the ability of the United States fleet to defend itself 
from attacks by enemy planes. Without this enormous anti 
aircraft protection no fleet could have held its position for a 
month off Okinawa in the face of day and night attacks by 
suicide planes. Perhaps when the records are available it 
will become clear that the Japanese air force, already de- 
feated, destroyed itself in vain attempts to cripple the fleet 
off Okinawa. Over 4,000 planes were lost in this attempt, 
and the Japanese air force never again appeared in action in 
numbers that counted. 

The combination of these three developments, plus the 
existence of a body of fast hard-hitting new battleships, en 
abled the Third Fleet to carry out the ultimate function in 
naval war—the sustained bombardment of the enemy's 
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coastal cities in July and August 1945. By that 1 I} 4 
principal ports of Japan were mined and her sh 
practically driven from the sea. In a naval sense 


completely defeated by July 10, 1945, when sa S 


Te 
tary.of the Navy Artemus L. Gates declared: ‘ che 
trol the sea right up to the coast of Japan.” 

Another factor which upset Japan’s plans for ; 


the Pacific war was the capacity of the American 
wage modern engineering war on a scale unequal] ae 
other nation. No Japanese staff officer planning or 4 
defense of Burma could have foreseen the succe 
struction of a military road and pipe line from 
Kunming. It is safe to say that an American air! 
struction team could put a transport strip in ope 
less time than a Japanese engineering crew coul 
strip for cub planes. The military construction w| 
enemy was able to complete in the Marianas wa 
scopic when compé ared to the vast face- lifting ope! 
which we transformed the very landscape of th 
to accommodate immense naval and air bases. One | 
soldier who wandered out of a cave on Iwo Jima wee 
organized resistance ended simply could not believe | 
[he only feature of the island he could recogni 
Mount Suribachi! 

Part of Japan's false sense of security lay in the d 
which separated her from any American air base. This 
security ended with the introduction of the B-29. The; 
opment of this formidable plane made it possible to bring 
Japan’s cities under a more concentrated and destructiy 
attack than any launched against those of the Reicl 
Neither the Japanese flak, which was very weak when 
‘pared to German antiaircraft fire, nor the best Japanes 
‘interceptor planes were able to halt the B-29 attacks. Long 
before the end came, the giant planes were able to disregard 
enemy counter measures and bomb at medium and 
levels. Their fire raids against Japanese war industri 
ters were the most destructive in the history of air v 
-up to August 6, 1945. Combined with the carrier att 
fleet bombardment and land defeats, the B-29 attacks b 
the back of Japanese resistance. 


IV 

Japan did not surrender, however, simply becaus’ 
was outclassed in all the material aspects of warma 
There was in addition the hard and inescapable fact 
from the moment the Marines landed on Guz adalcanal | 
August 7, 1942, the American ground forces- —whe 
Army troops or Marines, never failed to take a sing 
jective they set out to capture. From August 7, 1942 
August 14, 1945, there was not a single instance in \ 
Japanese troops were able to throw back an Americ 
vasion or launch a counterattack of more than lo 
portance. Regardless of the cost—every island and p 
we set out to capture was taken. The relentlessness « 
victorious advance made it clear to the Japanese arn 
it was being outfought in every theater of the war. 

Even where they had all the men and weapons they 
use—as on Iwo Jima—the Japanese could not defe1 
island against the Marines. The natural and artificial 
fications on Iwo were as strong as the Japanese ga 
could make them in a year of digging and pouring cor 
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.s true of the Shuri Line on Okinawa. When 


's could not be held by the most tenacious sol- 


1. ? mpire—then the homeland was doomed. 

The fa: tical warriors of Japan were outmatched in all 
‘hting ©. lities by the armies and navies of freemen who 
aye t! © inspiration not from religious frenzy or racial 
rred | m an innate sense of personal duty. Not even 
, most lute attacks of the Kamikaze flyers could shake 
» resolut.on of the Fleet. The Banzai charges of Japanese 
fntryin n were welcomed more than feared. In the end 

rutin’ determination and initiative of Allied fighting 
» was ore than the “death or glory” boys could take. 
The Japanese army that looked so good against the weak 
ces of United Nations in 1941-42 did not surrender 
1945 to avoid defeat. That army was already defeated. 
sirrendered to avoid ultimate annihilation. — 
The case history of the Philippine campaign in 1944 45 
ves this. The Japanese had a garrison of over 400,000 
n these islands. They greatly outnumbered the Ameri- 

» forces that destroyed them, but they simply could not 


bt a modern battle. The Japanese army in the Philip- 
es could not move its forces in daylight. It could not 
le streams, bring up supplies, send messages, or take 
f its wounded the way a modern army should. It had 
me excellent guns and a few tanks, but the Japanese never 
bce codrdinated their forces in a manner necessary for 
ect tive military action. We met with Japenese artillery 
e by battery for the first time on Okinawa! Had the Japa- 
» armies on the Philippines attempted to fight us in open 
muntry there would have been a first-class massacre. The 
me would have happened to the Kwantung army in Man 
puria if it had not surrendered to the Red Army. 
\s a result of its utter inability to fight a modern war of 
ovement, the Japanese army in the Philippines and else- 
pore had to resort to a fatal policy of dispersing units. 
had to fight a cave and foxhole war of battalions and 
mpanies hidden in the jungles, mountains, or ruins of 
nila. Japanese strategy fell to the level of the badger in 
44-45. General Yamashita might have been the “Tiger 
Malaya” in 1941, but to the American troops in the Phil 
pines in 1945 he was known as the “Badger of Baguio.” 
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The conduct of the war against Japan by the Allied gov- 
nments in the last months of the struggle will long stand 
a uniquely successful example of coalition war adminis- 
tion i the effective employment of psychological war- 
re. The pressure on the Japanese people and leaders to 
p a war already lost was cumulative. Even before the 
erman defeat, Russia abruptly terminated her neutrality 
act VW ith Japan. The end of the German war gave the 
llied leaders new opportunities to warn the Japanese lead- 
that the total destruction of Japan would be the only 
sult of continued resistance. 
Potsdam Ultimatum set definite terms on which a 
ice with Japan would be concluded. In July 1945 the 
in the direct bombardment of the Japanese coast 
Twentieth Air Force initiated a program of warning 
lapanese cities of their impending destruction. Two 
r the first eleven cities were warned six of them 
ere | avily bombed. Two days after the next twelve cities 
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were warned, four of them were struck with the heaviest 
bomb load in history, 6,200 tons of incendiaries. No other 
way of adding the insult of w arning to the injury of bomb- 
ing could have shown up the Jap air force’s impotence more 
clearly. When the Potsdam Ultimatum was ignored, the 
first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. Three days 
later Russia declared war on Japan. On the following day 
a second atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki—and Japan 
sued for peace. 


VI 

lhe immense furor created by the advent of the atomic 
bomb has tended to conceal the fact that the Japanese war 
had been won in all essentials before the first atomic bomb 
exploded. Doubtless the Japanese government seized upon 
this stz irtling revelation of their technologic: il backwardness 
as a “heaven-sent” opportunity to end the war. In the light 
of their frequently repeated pledge to fight to the end 
against Britain and the United States, the entrance of Rus 
sia into the war and the atomic bomb gave them a con- 
venient “out.” The “sure victory” program so long held up 
before the Japane se people could the on be : abandoned on the 


grounds of Japan's inability to meet these 
developments. 


“unforeseen” 


Until we have an opportunity to evaluate the destruction 
wrought by the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it 
would be well to discount the lurid details featured in the 
Japanese press. One recalls the statement made at Brest- 
Litovsk in 1918 by one of the Russian delegates: “The 
destiny of a great nation has never yet been settled by the 
temporary character of its technical apparatus.” Even be- 
fore the end of August 1945, the more sober Japanese news 
papers were beginning to place the atomic bomb in its proper 
relation to the surrender. The inuential newspaper Asahi 
editorialized on August 25 as follows: “The war had long 
been lost before the appearance of the atomic bomb and the 
Soviet declaration of war against Japan. It was clear 
from the outset that Japan could not carry on modern war- 
fare.” 

Premier Prince Naruhiko Higashi-Kuni, speaking before 
the Japanese Diet on September 5, 1945, set 
causes for Japan's defeat as follows: 

“Following the withdrawal of our forces from Guadal- 
canal, the war situation began to develop not always in our 
favor. Especially after the loss of the Marianas, the advance 
of the Allied forces bec: ime prog! y ressive ly rapid while the 


dk wn the 


enemy’s air raids on Japan proper were intensified, causing 
disastrous damages that mounted as the days went by. 

The general conditions of the country began to 
show marked signs of impoverishment and exhaustion 
it seemed almost impossible to carry on modern warfare for 
any long period of time. 

Stee] produc tion was cut to less than one-fourth of 
the prewar figure. Our losses both in naval and aerial 
strength were so enormous as to obstruct seriously the prose- 
cution of the war. 

“Following their victory over Germany the Allied na 
tions collected their entire fighting strength around Japan, 
precipitating a break in the balance between our material 
fighting strength and theirs. : 

. We must admit frankly the fact of our defeat. . . .” 
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The Rise and Fall of the Jap Empire 


When Commodore Perry sailed into Yedo Bay | Yokahama) on July 8, 1853 
the Japanese nation consisted of the four home islands of Hokkaido, Honshu, 
Shikoku and Kyushu (black area in map above). In the next 89 years the Japanes¢ 
through diplom: acy and war built an empire that stretched from the Aleutians to 
Burma. (The map opposite shows the extent of the Empire at its fullest and the 
dates of conquest.) Betore the war with Russia in 1904 the Japanese had en 
croached upon the island chains north and south of the home islands. ‘The Treaty 
of Portsmouth ( New | lampshire , signed with Russia in 1905, netted J: apan some 
valuable additional territory. After World War I, unwise decisions by the peace 
makers gave her control of the “mandated” islands of the Central Pacific in 1920. 
In 1931 she moved into Manchuria and in 1937 she marched into northeast 
China. Now she was ready to embark on the building of the “Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere” and seized Indo-China in 1940 despite the strong protests 
of the United States, Great Britain, and loyal Frenchmen. But all of this was 
prelude to the drama that began on December 7, 1941. With the great Western 
powers fighting Germany, Japan by August 1942 had carved out an empire too 






large to hold. It was a harvest that sealed her doom. The Emperor on August 14, 
1945, acknowledged defeat. Henceforth Japan would consist of the four islands 
held in 1853 (map above) and such other minor islands as the Allies shall determine. 
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Now THAT THE SHOOTING IS ALL OVER, AND THE CRITICS 


have begun to sound off regarding the manner in which we 





went about winning the war, it may be assumed that every- 
thing is rapidly returning to normal. This, in a matter of 
time, will include the organization, or reorganization, of a 
peacetime military establishment. And one of the princi 
pal problems connected with the construction of a postwar 
army will be the assignment and training of officers. 
During the war there were a great many specialized jobs 
for officers, such as “Procurement Expediter,” “Dog Train 
ing Officer,” “Packing Officer,” “Pigeon Officer”—if you 
don’t believe it, look at TM 12-406—and some 1,600 others, 
most of which will-be discarded, or else hung onto some 
The 


narrow lane of specialization is now leading into the broader 


second lieutenant, “in addition to his other duties.” 


highway of general peacetime duties. The only question 
is, how broad and how generalized are those labors to be? 

As a matter of fact, and contrary to common opinion, 
about eighty per cent of our standardized military knowl- 
edge is common to and acquired by all officers. That is to 
say that the requirements of administration, supply, disci- 
pline and leadership are the same, whether practiced in 
infantry, artillery, engineer or armored organizations, and 
an officer who could properly carry out eighty per cent of 
all duties in one branch of service could do the same in any 
of them. There is, of course, the other twenty per cent, 
which has to do with the tactics and technique of weapons 
and equipment peculiar to each of the various branches. 

It is this twenty per cent which has been the foundation 
for lifetime assignments and blind fidelity to branches of 
service. It has perpetuated and encouraged much of the 
mystery and hocus-pocus with which the operation of 
purely mechanical appliances has sometimes been sur- 
rounded. And last, but not least, it has furnished the fetish 
for those officers who contend that a lifetime is none too 
long a period for the making of a good Infantry, Artillery, 
or Cavalry officer. 

Such a theory, if viewed in the light of the last four years, 
would be blown higher than Hiroshima was by the atomic 


bomb. 








Ton: 


In the first place, there were some seven hu: 
sand American officers who participated in Wor|., \V; 7 and ¢ 
and the majority of those who engaged in front mbagmcet™2! 
obtained their commissions just prior to or after var beggmelailzZs 
gan. 
learn to fight in any given branch of service, or 


It didn’t take them a lifetime, or even a ide a All 


particular type of weapon. They learned in a year, angmunp" 


sometimes less, and they did it well enough to lick the pane o™P 
off of what once were considered the best-trained soldiers ime SC" 
the world. mn 

Furthermore, many young officers, who started as enliste In 
men in one branch or service, got commissions througim¢ S 
the officer candidate school of another branch. Others trang?” “ 
ferred in order to see combat and did just as well in one?! 
branch as in the other. One such, a young Cavalry lieutengm WV 
ant, was asked how long it took him to make the adjusii’<P 
After son 


ments necessary to become an Infantryman. 
thought, he replied, “Five minutes after I hit the beach at’ 





our first landing.” 

So, if non-professional officers can master the tactics ar 
technique of any branch of service well enough to win: t th 
war in four years, why does the professional need a life Al 
time? The answer is, he doesn’t. 


Of course, it will be claimed that all those youngstes 





were commanded and guided by capable officers who had 
spent practically their entire military careers in one brancg* * 
of service, preparing themselves for just such grave respo 





sibilities. That indeed should bring a smile to the keep 
of the records, because the 201 files of 25 top-flight con 
manders indicate that the greatest amount of service wi 
troops spent by any of them was 17 intermittent years 


of 36, and the least amount was two years out of 25. | 





remaining periods of service were on assignments w! 





now are in the category of “branch immaterial.” 
So much for the combat zones, but what of the th 
of important and responsible positions relating to 


tration and supply which made operations possible on s 





many global fronts? Who filled those jobs—many o! whic 





had never been heard of before the war—and kept thing 





yn? 


rolling? Why, the same kind of guys as those up [ro 
g ; guy 
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me background of twenty per cent specialization 
y per cent general knowledge. And one thing is 


t was their general knowledge and not past spe 


cialization Which qualified them for those positions. 

All of which leads up to what? Well, it takes us to the 
yemise that branch assignment of officers is archaic and 
unprogressive, both in theory and in practice, and that 


ompetent officers are capable of learning the technique 


] 
t several 


branches of service, and would become better 
mmanders if they did so. 

In the early days of the Army, officers were assigned to 
pnd spent their entire service in one regiment. Their hori- 
pon was limited, to say the least. Branch assignment was a 
step forward from this, but not far enough. 

When an officer is associated with but one type of 
yeapon, and that weapon becomes obsolete, the officer's 
echnical knowledge becomes obsolete along with it. How 
pver, in the past, officers did not admit the obsolescence of 
he only weapons with which they were familiar, but clung 
o their traditions and convictions, regardless of the welfare 
bf the rest of the Army. 

Also, when an officer spends his entire service in one 
branch and with but one type of weapon and then, having 
ttained a given rank, is placed in command of a combat 
am containing other weapons in the technique of which 
e has never been trained, he is nevertheless expected to 
have acquired a knowledge of those weapons by some om- 
hiscient means which are not quite clear. Actually, such 
nowledge could readily be obtained if all officers Cexcept 

edical) were required, by a system of rotational training, 
) become adept in the technique of several branches of 
ervice. Furthermore, if such a policy were adopted, the 
eelings and judgment of officers would not be influenced 
by loyalty to, nor the prejudices of, any one branch of 

TVICE 

Violent objections will be raised in some quarters to such 

plan, on the grounds that, if officers were rotated from 
to branch, they would become “jacks-of-all-trades, 








ind masters of none.” To such dissenters it is pointed out 


hat ¢ 


successful Army officer is by nature and necessity 
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By 
Brigadier General 
Elliot D. Cooke 


d jack vt-all-trades. Otherwise, how did the CCC succeed? 
How come Artillery, Cavalry and Engineer officers led 
Infantry units to victory in battle? How is it that a Cay 
alry officer, with no previous experience, operated efficiently 
one of the largest ports of embarkation in the world? To 
get dow n to cases, how come we won the war? Not through 
inhibitions nor stubborn adherence to the conventional 

It was improvisation and bold initiative which first 
checked our enemies and threw them back on their heels 
And it was still more initiative, almost to the extent of 
pulling rabbits out of a hat, that finished them off. The 
ability to conceive and execute such operations was not the 
product of restricted thinking or limited experience; and 
the motivation behind those ideas did not originate in 
branch specialization. 

During actual operations, the commanders of large or 
ganizations and important installations knew little and 
cared less about the source from which their subordinates 
had acquired the ability to doa job, just so they did it well 
But those same commanders may be counted upon to pay 
a great deal of attention to the postwar system under which 
their subordinates are trained. In fact, many of the highest 
ranking officers in the Army have already declared their 
intention of doing just that very thing. In addition, not a 
few of them have condemned in theory the branch assign 
ment of officers on a permanent basis, and have advocated 
the rotation of officers throughout the several branches. 

The champions of this new idea may not end up on the 
winning side in establishing this phase of the peacetime 
Army but, based upon their wartime record, the ones who 


And it 


won't be a private ruckus either, because too many people 


defeat them will know they've been in a contest 


will be affected, too many ancient customs will be assailed 
and the final results will be too far-reaching to leave many 
non belligerents. 

A great many people feel that the bulwarks of Army 
compartmentation are too stalwart and too well defended 
to be tumbled to the ground. Maybe so, yet the walls of 


Jericho succumbed to Joshua, and the world has just been 


reminded that the day of miracles has not yet passed 






















[0 FULFILL ITS RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROTECTING THIS 
Nation against foreign enemies, the Army must project its 
pli inning beyond the immediate future. In this connection 
i feel that I have a duty, a responsibility, to present pub dlicly 
at this time my conception, from a military point of view, of 
what is required to prevent another international catastro 
phe. 

For years men have been concerned with individual 
security. Modern nations have given considerable study 
and effort to the establishment of social security systems for 
those unable or unwise enough to provide for themselves. 
But effective insurance against the disasters which have 
slaughtered millions of people and leveled their homes is 
long overdue. 

W e finish each bloody war with a feeling of acute revul- 
sion against this savage form of human behavior, and yet on 

each occasion we confuse military preparedness with the 
causes of war and then drift almost deliberately into another 
catastrophe. This error of judgment was defined long ago 
by Washington. He proposed to endow this Nation at the 
outset with a policy which should have been a reasonable 
guarantee of our security for centuries. The cost of refusing 
his guidance is recorded in the sacrifice of life and in the 
accumulation of mountainous debts. We have continued 
impractical. We have ignored the hard realities of world 
affairs. We have been purely idealistic. 

We must start, I think, with a correction of the tragic 
misunderstanding that a security policy is a war policy. War 
has been defined “by a people w ho have thought a lot about 
it—the Germans. They have started most of the recent 
ones. The German soldier-philosopher Clausewitz described 
war as a special violent form of political action. Frederick 
of Prussia, who left Germany the belligerent legacy which 
has now destroyed her, viewed war as a device to enforce 
his will whether he was right or wrong. He held that with 
an invincible offensive military force he could win any politi 

cal argument. This is the doctrine Hitler carried to the verge 
of complete success. It is the doctrine of Japan. It is a crimi- 
nal doctrine, and like other forms of crime, it has cropped 
up again and again since man began to live with his neigh- 
bors in communities and nations. There has long been an 
effort to outlaw war for exactly the same reason that man 
has outlawed murder. But the law prohibiting murder does 
not of itself prevent murder. It must be enforced. The 
enforcing power, however, must be maintained on a strictly 
democratic basis. There must not be a large standing army 
subject to the behest of a group of schemers. The citizen- 


#From Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff, July 1, 1943 to August 14, 
1945. 
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soldier is the guarantee against ety a misuse’ of 

In order to ‘establish an international system | 
ing wars, peace loving peoples of the world are d ra 
ing an eagerness to send their representatives to such cop 
ferences as those at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francig 
with the fervent hope that they may find a practical so] 
tion. Yet, until it is proved that such a solution has he 
found to prevent wars, a rich nation which lays down j 
arms as we have done after every war in our history, yj 
court disaster. The existence of the complex and fearfy 
instruments of destruction now available makes this a simp 
truth which is, in my opinion, undebatable. 

So far as their ability to defend themselves and their ip 

stitutions was conce rned, the great democracies WeTe sic 
nations when Hitler openly massed his forces to impose hi 
will on the world. As sick as any was the United States, 
America. We had no field army. There were the ba 
skeletons of three and one-half divisions scattered in sm: 
pieces over the entire United States. It was impossible 4 
train even these few combat troops as divisions becau 
motor transportation and other facilities were lacking an 
funds for adequate maneuvers were not appropriated. Thy 
Air Forces consisted of a few partially equipped squadron 
serving continental United States, Panama, Hawaii, an 
the Philippines; their planes were largely obsolescent an 

could hardly have survived a single day of modern eri 

combat. We lacked modern arms and equipment. Whe ar 
President Roosevelt proclaimed, on September 8, 1939, thao] 
a limited emergency existed for the United States we werfan 
in terms of available stre ngth, not even a third-rate militate 
power. Some collegians had been informing the wo eld an aM on 
evidently convincing the Japanese that the young men @Bhe 
America would refuse to fight in defense of their county 

The German armies swept over Europe at the ver 
moment we sought to avoid war by assuring ourselves tha 
there could be no war. The security of the United Stat a 
of America was saved by sea distances, by allies, and by th 
errors of a prepared enemy. For probably the last time i 
the history of warfare those ocean distances were a vit 
factor in our defense. We may elect again to depend nm 
others and the whim and error of potential enemic 
we do we will be c carrying the treasure and freedom of th 
great Nation in a paper bag. 

Returning from France after the last war, with Genes 
Pershing, I participated in his endeavors to persuade “9% ] 
Nation to establish and maintain a sound defense po! 
Had his recommendations been accepted, they mig) hat 
saved this country the hundreds of billions of dollars a1 
the more than a million casualties it has cost us ®gain 
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e the peace. We might even have been spared this 
resent world tragedy. Ge neral Pershing was asked against 
ern aeni@hom do we prepare. Obviously that question could not 
it MW ne answered specifically until nearly twenty years later when 
1939, tha lf Hitler led the replenished armies of defeated Ger 
hany back into world conflict. Even as late as 1940 I was 
ked very much the same question before a committee of 
Not even then could I say definitely exactly 
here we might have to fight, but I did recall that in past 
ars the United States forces had fought in Latin America, 
b France, in Belgium, in Germany, in Russia, in Siberia, 
b Africa, in the Philippines, and in China, but I did not 
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ted Statetiintici ipate that in the near future American soldiers would 
ind by O#ieht in the heart of Burma and in the islands of the vast 
st time “iacific, and would be garrisoning areas across the entire 
re 4 Vil@nd and water masses of the earth. From this lesson there 
lep “9 no alternative but that this Nation must be prepared to 
es, Du! Melend its interest against any nation or combination of 
om OF “ations which might sometime feel powerful enough to at 
mpt the settlement of political arguments or gain resources 
h | eD'E (ctritory by force of arms. 
sua I'wice in recent history the factories and farms and peo 


e United States have foiled aggressor nations; con 
against the peace would not give us a third op 


al rt 






) . . . ° ° 
Between Germany and America in 1914 and again in 


OVEMBER, 1945 


and the other countries i E inh weit 
destruction had not progressed, Yo its prt As? it 4 
nations had to be eliminated an@ the , Abie: 

by ships before our f: ee could be aah wit 
t the close ot { the Germat war in 
I urope they were just on the outer fringes of the range of 


of the enemy guns 


fire from an enemy in Europe. Goring stated after his 


C apture that It Was a certainty the « astern \meric: in cities 


woulc | hz ive been under roc ke t bombardm« nt h: id G rcrmany 
The first attac ks 


The technique ot war 


remained undefeated for two more years 
would have started much sooner 
has brought the United States, its homes and factories into 
the front line of world conflict. They escaped destructive 
bombardment in the second World War 


in a third. 


The \ would not 
It no longer appears practic 11 to continue what we once 
conceived as he mispheric defense as a satisfactory basis for 
of the 


maintain¢ d by 


We are now concerned with the pe ice 


And the 


our security 
entire world can only be 
the strong. 

What then must we 


bankrupt ourselves on military CX nditure Ss to maintain a 


pe ace 


do to remain strong and still not 

prohibitively expensive professional army even if one could 

be recruited? President \V ashington answered that ques 
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to convene 
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tion in recommendations to the first Congress 





















Vegbeehtoalys 2's rr 


re vee 
. i Sta ry Gonstitutien. He proposed a pro 
tine tfainig of a citizen army. At that 
. tion of a large profession: i] rp aes Army 
ea Nsideréd’ daisyerous‘to the liberties of the Nation. 
<f stil $0 today: But the determining factor in solvi ing 
eblent will inevitably be the relation between the 
ta ge'of military power and the cost in annual ap- 
bropsiations. No system, even if actually adopte d in the 
neat future, can survive the political pressure to reduce the 
military. budget if the costs are high—and professional 
armies are very costly. 

There is another disadvantage to 
standing army. 


large professional 
Wars in the twentieth century are fought 
with the total resources, economic, scientific, and human, 
of entire nations. Every specialized field of human knowl 
edge is employed. Modern war requires the skills and 


know ledge of the individuals of a nation. 
Obviously we cannot all put on uniforms and stand ready 
to repel invasion. The greatest energy in peacetime of any 


successful nation must be devoted to productive and gainful 
20 








. he former Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson 


Sis w! 

Pe brsal eiiary 

ne fatyiversal milita 

te hota induction 

; bo éombatant forces. S 
Would. be composed du 
time of volunteers. 7 

would be in separate or; 


maintained for training purpom 
only. Once trained, young me 
would be freed from fur 
nection with the Army unless the 
chose, as they now may enrol 
in the National Guard in 


ganized reserve unit, or to volyy 
teer for service in the sm 
sional army. 
in jeopardy they could | 
just as men are now cal] 
committee of local neighbor: 
order of priority and 
conditions as directed at that t 
by the Congress 

The concept of unive 


tary training is not fou 
some may believe, on the prir 
of a mass Army. The Army 


been accused of rigidly h 
this doctrine in the face of n 
developments. Nothing, 
could be further from the fact 
the record of the mobilization fu 
this war demonstrates. Earlier 
this report I explained how wi 
allocated manpower to ex} 
Out of our entire military n 
tion of fourteen million men, the number of infantry t: 
was less than one and a half million Army and Marin 
The remainder of our armed forces, sea, air, and gr 
was largely fighting a war of machinery. Counting ¢ 
engaged in war production there were probably 75 | 
80,000,000 Americans directly involved in prose: 
the war. 


American technology. 


To technological waifare we devoted 98 per « 
of our entire effort. 

Nor is it proposed now to abandon this formu 
has been so amazingly successful. The harnessin 
basic power of the universe will further spur our el 
use brain for brawn in safeguarding the United S 
America. 
technology does not eliminate the 
The Air Forces, which were the his 
veloped technologically of any of our armed fore: } 
war, required millions of men to do their job. Ev B.2 
that winged over Japan was dependent on the « 
12 officers and 73 men in the immediate combat ar 


However, 
men in war. 
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horse and made work for millions 
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across vast Pa ihe, hous 
i ships, millions.6F tons} o supr 
the heroic efforts of fiutid ids 


shousands of men. Furthé¥y Were 
he B-29s and their fighter 
ich gave us control of the 
lapan. This was the result 
ands of hours of training 
and preparation in the U. S., and 
snergies of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men. 
[he effect of technology on the 
structure is identical with 

s effect on the national economy. 
the automobile replaced the 
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ust as 


Americans, the atomic explo- 
will require the services of 
nillions of men if we are com- 
pelled to employ them in fighting 
on 


ives 


vattles. 
[his war has made it clear that 
security of the Nation, when 
wn. Be by an armed enemy, re- 
res the services of virtually all 
ible bodied male citizens within 
the effective military age group. 

In war the Nation cannot de- 
pend on the numbers of men will- 
ng to volunteer for active service; 
nor can our security in peace 

In another national emergency, 
the existence of a substantial por 
tion of 












the Nation’s young man- 
power already trained or in process of training, would make 

it possible to fill out immediately the peacetime ranks of the 
Navy, the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Or 

ganized Reserve. As a result our armed forces would be 
ly for almost immediate deployment to counter initial 
hostile moves, ready to prevent an enemy from gaining foot 
olds from which he could launch destructive attacks 
against our industries and our homes. By this method we 
would establish, for the generations to come, a national mili 
ry policy: (1) which is entirely within the financial capa 
of our peacetime economy and is absolutely demo 
cratic in its nature, and (2) which places the military world 
nd erefore the political world on notice that this vast 
linked to our tremendous resources, wealth, and pro 
1, is immediately available. There can be no ques 
it all the nations of the world will respect our views 
accordingly, creating at least a probability of peace on earth 
200d will among men rather than disaster upon dis 
| a tormented world where the very processes of civi 
1 itself are constantly threatened 
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The new Secretary of War, Robert P. Path 
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The decision in this matté¥ isity e in ec 
that it demands complete frankaiess Mie par 
[ must say that many of the aaa aie 
made to universal military trairtanige/a 3 
enced by ulterior motives, or t6, 
tragedies of the past and present 
avoid for the future. They often seem t6! 
portance to restrictions on our freedom Oo life, nl’ @ 
comparison with the awful tragedies we are decking to 
avoid and the great blessings we hope to secure for suc 
ceeding generations. 

The timing of our decision on the question of universal 
The officials of the State De 


partment have been strongly of the opinion that a decision 


military training is urgent. 


in this matter prior to the final peace negotiations would 
greatly strengthen the hand of the United States in secur 
ing acceptance of a genuine organization to handle inter 
national differences 

The terms of the final peace settlement will provide a 
basis for determining the strength of the regular or perma 
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nent postwar military forces of the United States, air, 
ground, and naval, but they cannot, in my opinion, alter 
the necessity for a system of universal milit: iry training. 

The yardstick by which the size of the permanent force 
must be measured is maximum security with minimum 
cost in men, matériel, and maintenance. So far as they can 
foresee world conditions a decade from now, War Depart- 
ment planners, who have taken every conceivable factor 
into consideration, believe that our position will be sound 
if we set up machinery which will permit the mobilization 
of an Army of 4,000,000 men within a period of 1 year 
following any international crisis resulting in a national 
emergency for the United States. 


Missions of the Regular Army 


The Regular Army must be comprised largely of a stra- 
tegic force, heavy in air power, partially deployed in the 
Pacific and the Caribbean ready to protect the Nation 
against a sudden hostile thrust and immediately available 
for emergency action wherever required. It is obvious that 
another war would start with a lightning attack to take us 
unaware. The pace of the attack would be at supersonic 
speeds of rocket weapons closely followed by a striking force 
which would seek to exploit the initial and critical advan- 
tage. We must be sufficiently prepared against such a threat 
to hold the enemy at a distance until we can rapidly mobi- 
lize our strength. The Regular Army, and the National 
Guard, must be prepared to meet such a crisis. 

Another mission of the Regular Army is to provide the 
security garrisons for the outlying bases. We quickly lost 
the Philippines, Guam, and Wake Island at the beginning 
of this war and are still expending lives and wealth in 
recovering them. 

The third mission of the present Army is to furnish the 
overhead, the higher headquarters which must keep the 

machine and the plans up to date for whatever national 
emergency we may face in the future. This overhead in- 
cludes the War Department, the War College, the service 
schools, and the headquarters of the military areas into 
which continental United States is subdivided to facilitate 
decentralized command and coérdination of the peacetime 
military machine. This was about all we had on the eve of 
this war, planners and a small number of men who had 
little to handle in practice but sound ideas on how to 
employ the wartime hosts that would be gathered in the 
storm. Had it not been for the time the British Empire and 
the Soviets bought us, those plans and ideas would have 
been of little use. 

The fourth and probably the most important mission of 
the ~~ Army is to provide the knowledge, the expert 
personnel, and the installations for training the citizen- 
soldier upon whom, in my view, the future peace of the 
world largely depends. 

Of the citizen army, the National Guard is in the first 
category of importance. It must be healthy and strong, 
ready to take its place in the first line of defense in the first 
weeks of an emergency, and not dependent upon a year or 
more of training before it can be conditioned to take the 
field against a trained enemy. It is not feasible under the 
conditions of peace for the National Guard within itself to 
provide the basic, the fundamental training which is an 
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imperative requirement for its mission. There! 
opinion, based on a long and intimate experien 
Guard from 1907 until 1941, the essential requi 
such a system under modern conditions is uniy 
tary training from which to draw the volunte 


ranks of the Guard. Without such a firm founda lo 


clearly of the opinion that a sufficiently depend 
for our postwar needs cannot be maintained. 
The second important component of the cit 


is the Organized Reserve through which full mob» |izat 


of the Nation’s resources to war footing is accor 


At the start of the present war, the Reserve was almost 


tirely an officer corps, the regimental and division 


lacking a practical basis for mobilization. The contributio, 
of this component was therefore largely one of individual 
but of wide extent and great importance. The depleted of 
ficer ranks of the Regular Army were filled by the Reserve 
the countless new staffs and organizations were mainly com 


posed of Reserve officers, the great training camps for 


beginning on the officer strength of the Reserve C orps 


Officer Candidate schools from which our present Amy 


acquired its vital small unit leadership were staffed by 
serve officers. These officers were largely veter 
World War I and graduates of the Reserve Officers’ ’ 
ing Corps. Pitifully small appropriations had limited 


ing to a brief period once in every three or four vears and s 
few numbers of troops that the limited training the Reser 


officers received had little relation to actual battle. 


Enlisted Reserve Needed 
This lack of troops with which Reserve officers coul 
quire practical experience in command and staff work 
the most critical limitation. There was no enlisted stre 
in the Reserve force. 


National Guard—which had an enlisted strength—an« 


number of enlisted men in the Regular Army was so smal 


that it was impossible to qualify Reserve officers by trai 


with Regulars. Especially in the dense centers of popule 
tion there were few Regular troops. Yet here were hecenal 


the largest groups of Reserve officers. Even had fund 


transportation to the areas where Regular troops were sia 


tioned been available, and they were not, the few trooy 


the Regular rolls would have been completely subme 


under a deluge of Reserve officers. For example, 
strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps in 1938 was 


than double the number of Regular soldiers in cor 


units in the continental United States. 
Only by universal military training can full vigor an 


be instilled into the Reserve system. It creates a a, 


well trained men and officers from which the N 


Guard and the Organized Reserve can draw volunteers; ! 


provides opportunities for the Guard and Reserve u 
participate in corps and Army maneuvers, which ar 
preparations to success in military campaigns. Wi! 
these trained men and officers, without such opportu! 
to develop skill through actual practice in realistic n 
vers, neither the Regular Army, the National Gua 
the Reserve can hope to bring high efficiency to the 
missions. 
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r mer 
inducted through the Selective Service System drew in the 


There was little connection and un 
derstanding between the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the 
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l} ROTC graduates composed 12 5 ' 
rs, its most important contribeli 
vailability of its product. Jusy 45g a8 
done in the first phases of our mobilization. anct-peah 
vith ese men I do not know. I do know th hot cure 
would ave had to be greatly curtailed and,th€% Déssdtic 
hostilit s on the European front would have beervgbelas 
ly. We must enlarge and strengthen thé 


I: mus! be established on a higher level, compte ts td t 











eademic levels of college education in which the young 


me he ROTC are engaged. All this is made easily Pos?= 





ible if the student has participated in universal mulitary 
iaininy, and at the same time the length of the course can 
be shortened by one year. He would enter the ROTC as 
far advanced as his predecessors were after two and one-half 
years of the original three years’ course. He would have 
ompleted his elementary training—the military equivalent 
of his vrammar school and high school courses—and would 
be prepared for college work, that is, for training as an 
fficer, a prospective leader of men. The product of such an 
ROTC would provide the National Guard and the Organ 
ized Reserve with an officer corps of exceptional character. 

An unbroken period of one year’s training appears essen 
tial to the success of a sound security plan based on the 
concept of a citizen army. 

It is possible to train individual soldiers as replacements 
for veteran divisions and air groups as we now do in a 
comparatively short period of time. The training of the 
unit itself cannot be accomplished at best in less than a 
year; air units require even more time. The principle is 
identical with that of coaching a football team. A halfback 
can learn quickly how to run with the ball, but it takes time 


} and much practice and long hours of team scrimmage before 


he is proficient at carrying the ball through an opposing 
team, utilizing the aid of the ten other men on the team. 
So it is with an army division or combat air group. Men 
learn to fire a rifle or machine gun quickly, but it takes long 
hours of scrimmage, which the army calls maneuver, be 
fore the firing of the rifle is codrdinated with the activities 
of more than 14,000 other men on the team. 

All men who might someday have to fight for their Na 
tion must have this team training. The seasoned soldiers 
of our present superb divisions will have lived beyond the 
age of military usefulness. The situation will be similar in 
the peacetime army to that which obtained when we began 
to mobilize for this war and all men had to have at nie a 
year of unit training before we had divisions even fit for 
shipment overseas. 

The training program would be according to the stand 
ards which have made the American soldier in this war the 
a il of the finest fighting men. It would be kept abreast 

echnical developments and the resulting modifications 
of actics. 

Throughout the training a strenuous program of instruc 
tion would have to be followed, but it would not be possible 
in peace to carry on the work under the tremendous 
pressure we now follow in wartime. Athletics, recreational 
opportunities, short week ends, and other vacational op 
portunities such as at Christmas time, would, of course, be 


} hecessary. However, if the Government is to be justified 


in the expenditure of the funds involved, a vigorous sched 
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For Justice and Peace 


The United States is now not only at the peak of 
its military strength but it has attained an influence 
and leadership among all nations that is unprece- 
dented. Now that we have arrived at that position 
we must make sure that we can serve it and use 
it in the cause of justice and peace throughout the 
world. 

In my opinion, the maintenance of this pre- 
eminent position will depend on two factors. One 
of these is the acceptance by our people of the 
military and naval strength that necessarily go 
with leadership in the world today. The State De- 
partment will have increasing difficulty in making 
our voice effective in the councils of nations un- 
less our people and our Government show their 
readiness to carry the inconveniences and burdens 
and sometimes sacrifices which accompany such 
leadership under the present unstable conditions. 

The state of our military establishment in the 
future must be the constant concern not only of our 
Government but of our people. In particular, we 
must be alert that no system is established—how- 
ever palatable it may seem—which fails to pro- 
vide the power we need at this stage of the world's 
development. 

We do not yet know the full implications of the 
release of atomic energy in relation to future mili- 
tary strategy, but we do know that it is revolution- 
ary. This will require the most careful study. We 
must not make early and easy assumptions that 
the days of armies and navies are over. 

We can be sure if war should come again that 
it would be awful in its sudden intensity, and we 
must never again allow ourselves to be caught 
in a state of complete unreadiness. And we can 
be sure that it will always be the duty of the citi- 
zens of these United States to share in providing 
for the country the power that we must have to 
carry out our responsibilities. 

The second factor necessary to preserve our 
leadership is an attitude of trust and frankness on 
our part toward all nations working for collective 
security. It has been the inescapable conclusion of 
my years spent as Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, as Secretary of State and Secretary of War 
that cynicism and suspicion on our part can only 
breed a like response among those we suspect. 

By this | do not mean that our relations with 
other Governments should ever lack a practical 
sense of realism. But in the long run, | am con- 
vinced that a full and frank attitude of trust by 
our Government will strongly tend to lead to a 
like attitude on the part of all members of the 
brotherhood of nations. 

In the present state of world affairs a strong mili- 
tary establishment is essential. | fervently hope 
that this condition will not always prevail. The 
United Nations are now moving toward an or- 
ganization which | believe will reduce the chance 
of war by creating justice and better understanding 
among all nations. We should be false to the prom- 
ise of this organization if we fail to give it our ut- 
most confidence.—From the farewell message of 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 
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ule should be enforced; otherwise we would produce a halt 


baked product which would fail to command the respectful 


attention of the nations of the world, and therefore negate 
the primary purpose of the entire system. 

To those who fear the Army might militarize our young 
men and indoctrinate them with d: ingerous conceptions, to 
those who express doubts of the Army’s capacity to do th« 
job, I submit the evidence of our present armies. ‘The 
troops have been trained sufficiently to defeat a first-class 
enemy. Their minds have not been warped—quite the con 
trary. The American people are satisfied, | am confident, 
that their Armies are, in fact, armies of democracy. They 
know that the men composing those Armies are far better 
physically than they otherwise would have been, that their 
general health has been better than at home, exce pt for those 
serving in the tropical jungles. The officers who trained 
our Armies were largely citizen-soldiers. They did have the 
initial guidance of Regular officers, but only two per cent of 
the entire officer corps was professional. Only slightly more 
were of the National Guard; 25 per cent were products of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 12 per cent more were men 
commissioned direct from civil life because of certain pro 
fessional qualifications. The great majority of the officers 

came up from the ranks, 59 per cent of the total, which 
guaranteed the democracy of the Army. 

To those who consider the introduction of a system of 
universal military training an imposition on democracy, ] 
would reply that in my opinion it would be the most demo 
cratic expression of our national life. Whatever my limi 
tations may be in judging this matter, I submit the evidence 
of the proposal of our first President. 


Washington's Program 


Washington's program provided for universal training 
of all men arriving at the age of 17. The citizen-militia 
was to be divided into three classes, men from 17 to 21, 
known as the advance corps, men 21 to 46, known as the 
main corps, and men from 46 to 61, known as the reserve 
corps. All of the peacetime training would have been con 
centrated in the advance corps, but eventually all members 
of main and reserve corps would have been graduates of the 
training program. The militia bill was first introduced in 
the third session of the First Congress. It was considered 
in the House on March 5, 1792, and as finally enacted con 
tained no element of any of Washington’s recommenda 
tions. It was so emasculated when finally adopted that the 
representative who introduced the bill himself voted against 
its passage. 

It appears probable that had the bill been approved by 
Congress, the United States might have avoided much of 
the warmaking that has filled its brief history. The im- 
pressment of American seamen would not have been re 
garded as a harmless pastime in the early 1800's, nor would 
the Kaiser have been so easily disposed to avenge the death 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand in 1914 with a world 
war, nor Adolf Hitler have been quite so quick to break the 
peace, if over these years the United States had been recog- 
nized by the warmongers as a Nation immediately to be 
reckoned with. 

The peacetime army must not only be prepared for im 
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mediate mobilization of an effective war army. 
have in reserve the weapons needed for the first 
the fighting and clear-cut plans for immediately 
the tremendous additional quantities of matérie| 
in total war. We must never again face a grea 
crisis with ammunition lacking to serve our guns 
to fire, and no decisive procedures for procuring 
in sufficient quantities. 


Need for Research 


The necessity for continuous research into th: 
ramifications of man’s scientific advance is now c! 
and it should not be too difficult to obtain the ; ssary 
appropriations for this purpose during peacetime. Ther 
is, however, always much reluctance to expen 
funds for improvement of warmaking instruments 

The development of combat airplanes is closely al] 
with development of civil aeronautics; the prototypes 
many of our present transport planes and those soon ome 
were originally bombers. Many of the aeronautical prin 
ciples that helped give this Nation the greatest air force in 
the world grew out of commercial development al 
production know-how that at the start of this war wa 
partially the fruit of peacetime commercial enterprise. Sine 
many vital types of weapons have no commercial counter 
part, the peacetime development of these weapons has been 
grossly neglected. Antiaircraft weapons are a good e) cane 
The highly efficient antiaircraft of today did not materia 
until long after the fighting began. The consequent t cost 
in time, life, and money of this failure to spend the neck 
sary sums on such activity in peacetime has been appallir 


There is another phase of scientific research which 
think has been somewhat ignored—the development 
expeditious methods for the mass production of war m 
tériel. This is of great importance since it determines ho 
quickly we can mobilize our resources if war comes 
how large and costly our reserve stocks of war matériel mu 
be. Serious thought and planning along this line can save 
millions of tax dollars. 

We can be certain that the next war, if there is one, wi 
be even more total than this one. The nature of war is 
such that once it now begins it can end only as this one 
ending, in the destruction of the vy vanquished, and it s| 
be assumed that another reconversion from peace to wat 
production will take place initially under enemy <distan 
bombardment. Industrial mobilization plans must kx 
founded on these assumptions and so organized that they 
will meet them and any other situation that may develop 
Yet they must in no way retard or inhibit the cours 
peacetime production. 

If this Nation is to remain great it must bear in minc 
now and in the future that war is not the choice of thos 
who wish passionately for peace. It is the choice of 
who are willing to resort to violence for political advantage 
We can fortify ourselves against disaster, I am convinces 
by the measures I have here outlined. In these prote tions 
we can face the future with a reasonable hope for t! 
and with quiet assurance that even though the wors' ma} 
come, we are prepared for it. 
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LY IN JULY OF 1943 WAS THE BIRTHPLACE OF AMERI 
borne technique. It was, as well, the crucible into 
was thrown the brain storms, the cocktail cerebrations, 

intensely cherished unorthodox combat tactics of a 
army. Theories originally conceived, nurtured and 
t to apparent maturity without the test of battle were 
| to their first test. How well they fared, how well 
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they fought, and what our airborne forces accomplished ar 
questions not even partially answered to date. But the tod 
dling tot that later became the First Allied Airborne Army 
was born in Sicily and survived a very rugged delivery 

[his Airborne Army was conceived in the planning staffs 
and headquarters of the North African Theater of Opera 
tions and the U. S. Seventh Army. The final Sicilian in 
vasion plan envisioned an amphibious assault at Licata 
Gela, and Scoglitti map | by the U. S. 3d, Ist and 45th 
Infantry Divisions. The I] Corps, commanded by General 
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(then Major General) Omar N. Bradley, consisted of the ments. The force totalled 3,405 troopers, requiring 22) 
two divisions on the right, the Ist and 45th. After landing, C-47s to transport it. 
the airborne troops were to be attached to this corps. The mission posed a number of problems never befo: 
The plan of invasion called for one parachute combat encountered. First, should the transports fly in formation i 
team of the reinforced 82d Airborne Division to drop be- order to let us quickly deliver a mass of troops on th 
tween Caltagirone, where large enemy reserves were known objective? There were two disadvantages in formatior 
to be, and the Ist Division’s beaches. After the D-day land- flying: Inflexibility in the event of hostile interception and 
ings the CT was to be built up by successive air and sea heavy flak; and the necessity for intensive pilot training in 
lifts in the zone of the Seventh Army and participate in the formation flying of C-47s. ‘The adv antages were that th 
conquest of the island. accurate delivery of the troops would depend upon fewe: 
The 505th Parachute Combat Team (reinforced) made _ skilled navigators and the troops would be delivered er 
the initial assault with orders to seize key terrain south of _ masse, not by single ship drops, over the objective. If delis 
Niscemi for use as an airhead and to block enemy move- ered in the wrong area, each unit would still be a —_ 
ment toward Gela from the north. It was to destroy enemy _ fighting force. It was decided to fly in nine-ship formati 
communications and deny by fire the use of Ponto Olivio with approximately one and one- half minutes between ea 
airfield. Particular attention was to be paid to the strong flight. Serials contained up to 52 airplanes. The colun 
point at “Y” (map 2). This locality, heavily wired and mined, _ was 36 minutes long. 
consisted of sixteen mutually supporting reinforced concrete When to drop was the next question. Training experi 
pillboxes and blockhouses. ‘The strong point controlled all had led us to believe that at least a half moon would be neces 
traflic on the Gela-Caltagirone and Gela-Vittoria roads. The sary both for the Hight and the drop. Moonlight would gre 


ee ne doom 











road net at “X” also was to be seized, blocked, mined and _ ly facilitate the assembly and reorganization of the troop: 
held. Upon contact with the Ist Infantry Division, the On the target date selected, July 10, 1943, the moon 


CT was to assist it in its advance. be almost full. The ideal solution would be to complete t 
The 505th Parachute Combat Team (reinforced) con- dropping of all units before the moon set. Thus we woul 
sisted of the following: have several hours of darkness to carry out defensive organi ; 


505th Parachute Infantry Regiment; 3d Battalion, 504th zation and operations against the enemy. We believed that 
Parachute Infantry; 456th Parachute Field Artillery Bat- the risk of interception by hostile fighters eliminated a da‘ 
a Company B, 307th Airborne Engineer Battalion; and light drop. Extensive enemy ack-ack would cause 1a! 
Signal, Medical, Air Support, and Naval Support detach- casualties. Also, proper timing made it necessary for the 
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troops to land several hours before the amphibi memorized them trom the photographs. There was little re 
“ at action from the ground defenses. Considerable flak, however 
cision was made to drop the leading airborne ele- came up from Ponto Olivio airdrome and vicinity, and sev 
ee hours and fifteen minutes before the beach eral searchlights scanned the sky from around Biscari 
\ll units were dispersed in bivouacs in the Kairouan take 
it parachute operation had never before been at- off area ready to go, by July 4. Final briefings were held 
by any army so organization and and the planes took off exactly on schedule 
) for it offered many new problems. the evening of July 9. The final order in 
' | \ intangible and indefinable difficul [ cluded a paragraph that soon had real mean 
ighting at night in hostile territory th ing. All pilots and troopers were told that 
‘ 
ery object appears to be and otten is ’ ; every jumper and every piect ol equipme nt 
ill had to be overcome. Rapid assem OE, would be dropped on Si ily No on would be 
reorganization of the troops appeared ru! ; returned. If a pilot and jumpmaster could not 
1e greatest. Lacking combat experi- . locate the exact drop zone, the troops would 
was difficult to determine just how jump and fight the best way they could. Thes 
USA much security to sacrifice for speed. The ac- orders were followed. What happened after 
“| nbat proved that the assembly and re the take-off can best be told by some of the 
' rg ition were conducted too cautiously. y participants. 
\| visual aids could have been used to This is the story told by Captain Edwin M | 
9 lvantage. Intensive, thorough training Sayre, who commanded Company A of the 
lt up boundless confidence in every man and in his 505th, and was probably the first to land on the island 
s the only solution. “A Company took off at 2030 hours for the first check 
[he basic load of combat equipment for the individual point at Malta. I do not know whether or not we saw Malta 
utist was checked and rechecked. Complete plane - as I had never seen it before, but when we were due to 
were weighed and checked in every 
The complete loads of all units 
from squad to regiment were tried in all 
p sible combinations, to arrive at the 
most efficient combat load. The complete 
atiesl lack of combat experience brought forth 


many original ideas. All were considered, 
tried, and either accepted or rejected. 
Replicas of the operational areas, par 
ticularly strong point “Y, complete to 
before I scale, were set up near Oujda, French 
_ Morocco. Troops attacked with ball am 


ean munition, and, as far as possible, realis- 
sealie tically rehearsed their combat réles in 
ome every detail. 
om In the final combat team drop rehearsal 
wih token loads were dropped to check pilot 
vat the accuracy. 
. ewe If the spirit of the troopers and their 
red - desire to fight the German was any cri 
1 deli terion, they looked like winners. But the 
ym piel actual mechanics of night assembly and 
naon’ MH reorganization and initiation of combat | 
aes still left much to be desired. In the final 
colul | pay-off, this requires intensive training 
and much experience to be done well. 
7 On June 10, the CT commander, ac- 
e nec companied by two battalion commanders 
c great Be) and three commanders from the 52d 
troop: i Troop Carrier Group, flew to Malta, 
taper where the group made a night reconnais- 
let te sance of the operational area. The recon- 
> WOU naissance was flown under conditions ex- 


3a actly as they would be one month later, 
red tha » the night of D minus 1 and D-day. All 





1a day BF check points and terrain showed up clear- 
1 i ly the moonlight, exactly as we had Paratroopers file past a railroad crossing in Sicily 
tor the { : 
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arrive there I thought I saw a light. In any event, we con- 
tinued and about fifteen minutes before the scheduled jump 
time we could see flashes of gunfire through the door of the 
plane, on the left. This surprised me, because I had ex- 
pected to see Sicily appear on the right. There was con- 
siderable firing and the pilot turned to the right away from 
the island. We figured out later that we had hit the coast 
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of Sicily somewhere between Noto and Siracusa. [As 
matter of fact, 23 plane loads of this Ist Battalion of the 
505th jumped near Noto where they met the British Ei ith 
Army and joined in the ground fighting with it.] 

“We circled to the right, going out to sea, and came bach 
in toward the southern coast. We followed along the 
until we saw the lake which was a check point. The s id 
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urned in toward the island. About one minute 
‘urn, we met heavy ack-ack, apparently coming 
Ponto Olivio airdrome. The squadron turned to 
‘o avoid this fire and shortly thereafter the green 

riven. It was about 0035. 
lanes were under heavy machine- gun fire when 
d and there was a lot of hring on the ground. By 
id assembled fifteen men from the company and 
the battalion executive officer. Com- 
as to attack a point trom which about 
hine guns were firing. We first at- 
t 0300. The point from which the 

guns were firing was a garrison sur- 

by pillboxes and was pretty strong. 

ick was held up until about 0530, at 

me fifty more men had been assem- 

lhe attack was resumed and the garri- 

s killed or captured by 0615. It was 

bx one hundred Italians, with German 

ms from the Hermann Goring Panzer 

ion. We could hear a lot of fire in the 

up toward Niscemi and down toward 

ach. At about 0630, Lieutenant Colonel Gorham, 

the battalion commander, arrived with about thirty troopers 

from headquarters. He ordered us to consolidate our posi- 

tion, since it commanded the road leading from Niscemi to 
the beaches. 

“At about 0700, a German armored column was seen 
about 4,000 yards away, coming from Niscemi. It was pre- 
ceded by a point of two motorcycles and a Volkswagen. We 
let the point come into our position and then killed or cap- 
tured the men. The armored column stopped about three 
thousand yards away when the point was fired on. Our 
position was then attacked from the front by two companies 
{ Germans. We let them approach to within one hundred 
yards and then pinned them down in the open ground. 
Most of them were killed or captured. At the same time, 
tanks hit us from the flank. Two of six attacking tanks were 
knocked out and two more were damaged by a bazooka 
_— The tanks withdrew. During this fight, Colonel 
Gorham sent patrols to the high ground which was the 
regimental objective, and to the ‘Y.’ They reported that the 
crossroads at the ‘Y’ was guarded by about thirty Italians in 


pillboxes surrounded by barbed wire. There was no one on 


the high ground. 

‘Colonel Gorham moved our force to the high ground, 
using about fifty prisoners to carry the wounded. 

“After we had organized on the objective, a large part of 
our force moved out to capture strong point ‘Y,’ leaving 
about a squad and one officer to cover us from the north. 
When about four hundred yards from the strong point, 
heavy naval gunfire was seen falling about one hundred 
yards north of the pillboxes, but it could not reach the pill 
which were in defilade. One of our Italian prisoners 
ld to go to the pillboxes and ask for their surrender. 
The ccupants were told that if they did not surrender we 
would bring the naval gunfire right down on the pillboxes. 
We didn’t have any communication with the Navy, but the 
men in the pillboxes didn’t know that and surrendered. Our 

moved into the pillboxes at about 1045. 
few minutes later four German tanks approached from 
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the north. When troopers in the pillboxes fired on them 
they withdrew. At 1130, scouts from the 2d Battalion of 
the 16th Infantry, Ist Division, contacted us at strong point 
‘Y.’ Colonel Gorham then attached all of our troops to the 
l6th Infantry and we advanced to the north. Shortly after 
this I [Captain Sayre] talked to Major General Ridgway by 
tele shone and reported that the regiment had accomplished 
its mission, capturing strong point ‘Y’ and seizing the high 
ground northwest of it 

“We continued the attack with the 16th 
Infantry, finally capturing some high ground 
about a mile north of the crossroads, toward 
Niscemi, at 1900. The battalion remained in 
place that night and launched another attack 
at dawn, July 11, its objective being a hill to 
its immediate front. About one hour after the 
hill was taken, a strong German counterat 


tack, consisting of about a battalion of infan 


When it looked like the tanks would overrun 

us, a number of the men moved back. We 

drove the German infantry off but the tanks 
managed to get through us. 

“The next morning we again attacked toward Niscemi 
and again, at about 0900, the Germans counterattacked, 
using several Mark VI tanks plus some Mark IVs. We had 
good artillery support from the Ist Division and the tanks 
were finally stopped about one hundred yards from our 
position. During this action Colonel Gorham was killed 
while engaging a tank. 
was captured oe the 
rejoin our combat team.’ 

The combat team commander told this story: 
the lead ship of the 316th 1 arrier Group, commanded 
by Colonel McCauley. All preparations went according to 
plan. Just before I boarded the plane a messenger from 
base operations informed me that the latest reports showed a 
35-mile-an-hour wind over the target area. | Usually train 
ing jumps are cancelled if the wind exceeds 15 mph.] But 
there was nothing we could do about it. Our ships rendez- 
voused over the take-off area and we started for Sicily. I had 
memorized the route and times and knew we should pass the 


f try and about twenty tanks, hit our position 


The following morning Niscemi 
Ist Division and we were ordered to 
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A C-47 wallows in the surf near Gela 



















































island of Linosa at 2230. But 2230 came with no sign of Li 
nosa. | thought perhaps we were slightly off course and cor 
rection would be made before reaching Malta. Malta was a 
big target and certainly would not be missed. The lights 
would be on, sole xpected no difhiculty in recognizing it 

“The troops were resting e isily, overloaded with equip 
ment but anxious to go. A few 
were sleeping. It was 2300 but 
there was no sign of Malta. Up 
to this point we had seen no ay, 
recognizable landmarks. The 


ocean appeared rather choppy fr. 
; “apy | 


After flying on for some time | 


wf. 


became concerned about oul 

location, and after some discus 

sion with the navigator, it was 

decided that we must have 

missed Malta, since it was long y 

overdue. Figuring the course 

that would bring us to Sicily if 

the 35-mile — had blown 

us eCastwi urd, ve m; ide a left turn and the flight continued 
Around this ¢ time we saw a number of vessels, all apparently 
headed for Sicily. They gave us an anxious moment, since 
we knew that we would probab sly draw fire if we flew over 
any ships. Our route had been changed several times to 
avoid these convoys. 

“About midnight the crew chief told me that land was in 
sight, evidently Sicily. Soon we could see occs asional fires 
and tracers. We turned and flew par: allel to the coast for 
some time. All troops prepared to jump and we turned in 
toward the coast. I had memorized all the terrain surround 
ing the landfall we should have passed. We were supposed 
to fly over a large lake, the one I had already flown over a 
month before. But we saw none of the recognizable land- 
marks. It was almost time to jump. Finally the green light 
in the plane came on and we went out. There was some 
scattered firing on the ground when we left the planes. 
One C-47 crashed and blew up on the drop area. 

“The firing increased. Buildings and trees were moving 
by swiftly as we came in for the landing, a sure sign of a 
strong wind. Immediately after landing, reorganization and 
asse »mbly were begun but many men were missing. After 
half an hour about 15 were assembled. We could hear a 
great deal of firing from all directions. We captured an 
Italian soldier but obtained no worth-while information. 
We started to move toward where the drop zone should be. 
A few men were picked up during the night. My group 
finally consisted of myself, S-3, S-1, and several enlisted 
troopers. A number of the troopers had been injured in 
landing and fell by the wayside. Others were lost or 
engaged in small fights. 

“Up to this point, just before daylight, we had seen no 
familiar landmarks and we weren't sure whether or not we 
were actually in Sicily. Just before daylight heavy naval 
shelling opened up to the west and south. We were happy 
to see it, since it proved at least that we were actually in 
Sicily. Based upon the location of the shelling and my 
knowledge of the naval support plan, we started west at 
once. About two hours after daylight we engaged in a 
small-arms fight at close quarters. One trooper r and three or 
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Firing could 
in the surrounding country where parachutists 
wherever any enemy could be found. 

“Because of the hostile attitude of the Civili 
inability to engage any major enemy force 


four of the enemy were killed. 


terms, we holed up just before noon. We moved 
Gela before dark: 
0230 we met Comp 
Infantry, 45th Divi 
five miles southeast 
[his was our first 

of our exact location. ' 


through Vittoria ab 
picking up a numlx 
ers, and continuin 
Gela. Several mik 
Vittoria we met the att 
? ion, 505th Parachute | 
We pushed westward. ( 


first contact with the « 


force was where Biaz 
crosses the Gela-Vittoria road. 

“About a mile short of the ridge some soldier 
45th Division stopped me and said that the Germa 
the road ahead and that we should not try to 90 tl! 
The situation looked about just right to take them « 
we now had about two hundred and fifty paratrooy 
we continued our march. A German motorcyclist, w 
officer in a sidecar, was surprised and captured. 
that large German forces were apparently astride the G 
Vittoria road and moving in strength from Biscari to Vii 
toria. We could hear a great deal of firing. Since the r 
had to be opened to the Ist Division, where we hoped t! 
rest of the 505th Combat Team was engaged, we continu 
our advance. German forces occupied the ridge and ¢ 
heavy small-arms fire on our leading elements. The G 
mans soon were driven off the ridge, which then was occ 
pied by a platoon of Company B of the 307th Airbor 
Engineer Battalion. 

“Our entire force, reinforced by one platoon of Compan 
L, 180th Infantry, 45th Division, several sailors, and other 
miscellaneous groups which happened to be around 
tacked toward the Acate River, in the face of intense fir 
The Germans reacted violently. They counterattacked 
noon, with about six Mark VI tanks. These overran th 
assault elements of the parachute force and penetrated « 
far as the combat team CP, just over the top of the ridge 

\ staff officer dispatched to General Bradley's II Cory 
+ adquarters obtained a liaison party from a 155 battalion 
(189th Field Artillery), also a company of Sherman tanks 
and a Navy artillery support party. At 1600 the Navy anc 
the 155s fired on the Germans and quieted them down. Up 
to this time we had had no artillery support except 
75mm. pack howitzers, which were being effectively usec 
as antitank guns. 

“German prisoners all said that their force consisted of « 
battle group from the Hermann Goring Panzer Division 
that was moving from Biscari toward Vittoria together with 
another group moving from Niscemi to Gela. Some of the 
first prisoners taken said they had been in Sicily for sever 
years in Luftwaffe ground crews and had just been trans 
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Hermann Goring Division. All German troops 
ptionally well. All this day, July 11, our para 
was being augmented by troopers coming from 

Approxim: itely one hundred men, mostly en 
re 307th Airborne Engineer Battalion, had 
irk. 

\\ nned an attack to jump off at 2030, using every 
an, clerks, runners and what not, supported by 
ny of Sherman tanks which had just arrived. 

The at jumped off on schedule and completely overran 


he German positions, capturing one Mark VI tank com 
ete and destroying three others which were abandoned by 
» Germans during the night on the road to Biscari. We 
« captured twelve six-inch Russian mortars and a number 


rucks, motorcycles, and a large quantity of small arms 

nd ammunition. By 2200 we h: ad consolidated our gains 
ylight we continued to the Acate River, where we 

intry, were held up by orders from Corps Headquarters. The next 
a patrol got through to Gela and contacted the remain- 
ents of the 505th Combat Team, which had fought 
ridge Mivith re Ist Division. By this time our force on Biazza 
\idge was about two thousand strong. We reported to the 
of the ffommander of the 82d Airborne Division, Major General 
ns held Matthew B. Ridgway, at his CP three miles east of Gela, 


rough. end the combat team came under division control.” 


DeTS, § [he 505th had flown considerably east of its planned 
vith an ffcourse. Thus Malta was missed and most of the troop car- 
told usfrier units arrived at the east coast of Sicily, with landfall 

e Ge st appearing on the left, instead of approaching the south 
to Vir fern coast, with landfall first appearing on the right, as antici- 

ne road fMpated. When the planes did arrive over the island, the dust 
sed the Mand haze stirred up by the pre-invasion bombing had ob 
itinued fscured most of the check points and drop zones. In addition, 
placed {many pilots were under heavy fire for the first time. In spite 

1e Ger fof these handicaps, they made a courageous effort to deliver 
's occu {their troops to the proper drop zones, some of them circling 
irborne Mout to sea and making several run-ins. The collective limita- 
tions of bad weather, grqund haze, inexperience and lack 

mpany fof better navigation means made the task almost impossible. 


d other The troops were delivered as shown by map 3. 
nd, at The 3d Battalion of the 504th Parachute Infantry, the 
ise fire 


unit farthest north, was scattered widely over an area gen 


“ked at MRerally southeast of Niscemi. In the subsequent fighting, the 
‘an the Mi parat troopers destroyed all enemy communications that they 

ated as MM could get their hands on, attacked enemy troops and vehicles 
> ridge. [along roads, and denied the enemy the use of the road from 
Corps ff Niscemi to Biscari. One group of between 95 and 100 
ittalion J troopers, under Lieutenant George J. Watts and Lieutenant 
1 tanks Willis ]. Ferrell, organized a strong point around a large 


vy anc chateau at the southern side of Niscemi. The Germans 


). Up made repeated attempts to dislodge them, and failing to do 
pt two so, tried to ignore them and by-pass the chateau, which 
used I overlooked the main Niscemi—Gela road. The paratroopers 
made several sorties on German troops moving south toward 

ed of sf Gela. Finally, the German movement changed and started 


‘vision back northward. A German battalion stopped along the 


with road for a break and was ambushed, suffering heavy losses. 
f the Th twoopers held their position continuously, inflicting 
vera! H® heavy losses on the enemy until relieved by other elements 
trans I of 505th CT and the 16th Inf: intry, Ist Division, on 
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D plus 3. Lieutenant Watts and Lieutenant Ferrell, both 
gallant young paratroopers, were later killed near Venafro, 
Italy. 

Farther south, Lieutenant (¢ 


olonel Arthur Gorham, with 
elements of the 


Ist Battalion of the 505th, succeeded in 
blocking all German movement southward toward the “Y” 
- finally captured and occupied the “Y” itself. When the 

Ist Division resumed the attack northward this battalion 
worked with it. The bulk of the Ist Battalion was dropped 
near Noto, on the east coast of the island, whe re it captured 
the town and fought with the British Eighth Army for 
several days. 

[he 3d Battalion of the 505th landed ¢ ompany | exactly 
on its drop zone. This company had the mission of estab 
lishing patrol and radio contact with the assault elements 
of the 16th Infantry. It was also to light a large bonfire at 
one end of the lake as a signal for the amphibious troops 
A house and haystack were set afire by Lieutenant Clark, 
2d Platoon, C ompany I, as the signal. The leader of the 
3d Platoon, Lieutenant Vandevegt, reached the railroad 
at 0230. He placed demolitions as planned and shortly after 
daylight contacted the advance elements of the 16th Infan 
rs The Italian resistance was intense, but spotty and short 

Company G of the 3d Battalion dropped several miles east 
of its drop zone, near the highway crossing over the Acate 
River. It attacked and destroyed the Italian force gu: irding 
the crossing. It set up an all seoage- defense in this vic nity, 
patrolled vigorously and, all in all, turned in a fine per 
formance. It was commanded by Captain James M Ginity, 
later killed leading his battalion in Normandy. The re 
mainder of the 3d Battalion was dropped southeast of the 
Acate River. It was picked up by the combat team com 
mander on D plus | and participated in the fight on 
Biazza Ridge. 

The 2d Battalion of the 505th was dropped as a unit east 
ot St. Croce Camerina. 


Many of these troops landed on 
or near pillboxes and i 


1 well organized defensive areas. 
De spite its initial difficulties, the battalion was comple tely 
assembled by daylight, and under the leadership of Major 
Mark Alexander, attacked and captured St. Croce Cam 
erina. It then cleaned up road blocks and pillboxes toward 
the beaches and toward Vittoria and Comiso. Many of 
these pillboxes were formidable affairs, some being three 
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stories high with basements. By dark on D-day they had 
the area in front of the 45th Division completely under 
control. One group of paratroopers fought into Ragusa 
where they later joined Canadian troops of the Eighth 
Army. Another group fought into Vittoria. 

The 456th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion, although 


initially widely scattered, reorganized promptly and engaged 
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the enemy wherever he could be found. Several secti 

the battalion participated in the fight at Biazza Ridge. The 

remainder fought with the 2d Battalion of the 505th anc 

joined the fight at Biazza Ridge late on the day of D p'us !. 
In the final analysis and evaluation of the merits anc 

accomplishments of the D minus | and D-day airborne as 

saults, it is interesting to note that although only :bout 
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f the force originally planned to land in front D plus 5 I heard someone say that it was probably the 
Jivision actually landed there, most of the mis- best executed Snafu in the history of military « perations. 
ed to the combat team were accomplished. Only _ I believe it could better b 


e termed a “Safu \ “Satu is a 
was the block thrown in front of the German “Self-Adjusting Foul Up.’ 


t fully effective. In front of the 45th Division, a Little things going wrong cai ise a great deal of con 
d efhcient job of neutralizing the enemy's de- fusion in combat, 


and a certain amoun lust he CCE pted 
iccomplished. This was not 1ccording to plan. 


as normal, but if “little things” go wrong in an airborne 
considered in the preliminary planning but was operation, you really have confusion 
Che pay-off then is in the individual t 
ght of D plus 1, the 504th Parachute Infantry smal! unit commanders 
3d Battalion , took off from North Africa to and those of other units worl ing with them 
he Farello airstrip, midway between Gela and the _ have the initiative and moral 
nforce the 505th. This regiment was engaged something about it 
gunfire from our own surface ships and frie ndly The Sicilian operation is a splendid examp\ 
troops. Heavy casualties were inflicted and 23 the last analysis, the a 
lost. The regiment, however, was assembled on _ tribute 


be too much tor one combat team. 


mM 
} 


If thev have learned th 


and physic lc 
, everything will turn out 





ccomplis hment of the 

to the courage and skil ol the pil ts 

th and soon joined the 505th CT. Together they the 52d Troop Carrier Wing, who flew 

ith the 82d Airborne Division, participating in fighting heart, individual skill, courags 

eeks of hard fighting culminating in the capture the American Paratrooper. Here, in Sicil; roved the 
fT rapani and of C; pe Vito, the northwestern hard way that vertical env lopme nt at night was | sible 
of the island. 


them 


and almost impossib ye to st p that the \me rican wt oper 
T 


it t tactic: al interest to note that the ¢ German forces has the ment i] and physic: il ce urag 


to try inything i king 
near Catania were also reinforced by the German Ist Para- and « xpecting no odds. For as th 


Odd 


hute Division. Later in September, similar tactics were spread, so also were the surprise and confusion of the enemy 


hen the 82d jumped into the Salerno beachhead on Everywhere the Germans and Italians 


disper 1] was W ide 


aw small gr ups of 


he nights of D plus 4 and 5, to reinforce the hard-pressed _ troopers coming out of the night. The panic of not knowing 
sault units of the Fifth Army. how many were coming or from where had its demoralizing 
It is probably because of the wide dispersion of the units psychological effect. In addition, 

in the Sicilian drop (some with the British, some with the in ground fighting were an immeasurable contribution to 

Canadians, and others with the U. S. Ist and 45th Divi- the successful Sicilian campaign 

sions) that the general public looks upon the Sicilian The operation was an ill omen to the Axis 

operation as a badly dispersed and ineffective effort. About Normandy, Holland and Wesel could be done! 


their acc mplishme nts 


Salerno, 


_ 


No Easy Way 


\ 


=~ natens 


Chere is no easy Way to win wars whe n two oppo 
nents are even remotely well matched. There is no 
easy Way to safeguard the N ation or preserve the peace. 
In the immediate years ahead the United Nations will 
unquestionably devote their sincere energies to the 
effort to esti iblish a |i isting peace. lo my mind there is 
now greater chance of success in this effort than ever 
before in history. Certainly the implications of atomic 
explosion will spur men of pane ‘nt as they have neve1 
before been pressed to seek a method whereby th 
peoples of earth can live in hg and justice.—GEN 
ERAL OF THE AnMy GEORGI MarsHa.t, Chief of 
Staff, in Biennial Report to ps Secretary of Wa 
1943-45. 
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By Major General J. F. 


IN DECEMBER 1915 1 WAS ORDERED TO REPORT TO 
Headquarters of the Second Army at Tunbridge 


Wells as GSO3. 


will first describe my master 


Before describing my duties, | 


was a tall distinguish d looking man, we I] advanced 


in middle life. Outside the office he was the most 


charming of inside he 


human beings; was some 
what peculiar 


Hyde. 


ritual 


In fact, he was a military Jekyll and 


His day's work was reduced to an exact 


on entering the office he would go straight 
to the telephone, and, having rung up the Ex 
, would baw! out at the top of voice: “I am 
Brigadier General du Cane, General, 
General Staff, Second Central Force, 
bridge Wells.” Unfortunately for him, 


the other end 


chang 
Brigadier 
\rmy, Tun 
the girl at 
and she would 
“I beg your par 
Whereupon he would roar out again: “I 


also had her ritual, 
invariably reply to this rigmarole 

don?” 
am Brigadier General du Cane, etc., etc.,” which 
was generally answered by the girl 


he wanted another call 


asking him if 
Then he would stamp on 
the floor till the whole room shook, bang the instru 
“No, vou ass 
\fter this she 
would put him through, not always to the number 


ment, and yell down the pre 
[ am Brig: idier General, .. ete.” 


he had asked for, but generally to that of some poor 
old paralytic woman in the neighborhood. This 
done, he would bellow into her ear with enough 
force to lift her out of bed 
vour damned telephone 


“What's wrong with 
those women at the 
Exchange when, promptly he was cut off. 
Chen it would begin all over again 

His language, which normally was exquisite, for 
he was a highly cultured man, was on these occa 
sions sO expressive that one day, out of considera 
Army, I went down 
When I explained 
all the girls began to laugh and said 
th: it they enjoyed every moment of it: he was such 
a change from the ordin: iry caller-up. So the daily 
tele »phone contest continue od. 

Having eventually got his call through, he would 
then start on his morning’s work. I might mention 
here that his GSO2, a Major who wore an eyeglass, 
did nothing at 


tion for the good name of the 
to the exchange to apologize. 


my mission, 


all; he called the General a variety 
of descriptive names and would stand for hours 
each day gazing out of the window on to the parade 
and comment in an undertone on the women who 
passed by. Meanwhile the General would sit down 


*From Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier. 
1936 by Ivor Nicholson and Watson, Limited 


Published 


London 


General du Cane. He 


C. Fuller, British Army 


at his table and put on a pair of glasses the ri 
eye of which was blacked out by a metal disc wit! 
diagonal slit in it. He gener: illy kept his c: ap 

pulling it down over the blacke d-out eye, and wh 
ked to the GSO2 or to me, 


and look 


he t he would cock 
head the non-black-out eye glass 
He next rang the bell, whereupon the chief cl 


OVCI 


brought in the morning's correspondence. As 1 
first letter probab sly began: “Reference your numb 
so and so ; he would call for that letter, a1 
another reference number, would call { 
until he arrived at the beginning 

all things; then he would probably go to the tel 


phone. 


finding 


that one also, 


his annoying idiosyncrasy would not have mat 
tered much had there been any system of filing 
registration; but there was none. All papers wer 
and each morn 
they had all to be hauled 


othce 


just thrown into an immense safe, 
when work began, 
out until the entire 
files. 


ing, \ 
floor was covered wit] 
Cocking his left eye, he would bawl out 
“Reference your number B.G.X. 1706, what's that 
where's that?” Whereupon I would go down on 
my knees to search for it, whilst the GSO2 would 
“Fluff—what 
my God! . » « Se 
Not bei Ing accustomed to grovelling, I set to work 
indexing the files, 
day the 


gaze through the window and mutter: 
ho! . . par alvtic! 
and, when this was done, on¢ 


“The War Office i 


very nervous about an invasion, 


General said to me: 
there are five mil 
lion [or whatever the number was] sheep in Sussex 
Kent and Surrey. When the enemy land, they will 
at once be march Salisbury 
Plain.” I knew that this was an impossible task, 
and that Sir John Moore had proclaimed it as such 
in 1805. But there 
spent days and days working out march tables for 
sheep. One day I said to him: “Do you realize, sir, 
that should all these sheep be set in movement, 
every road will be cone 
swered; “at 


mov\ ed route 


was no arguing over it, so | 


“Of course,” he an 
» have a number of 
signposts re ady and es ‘Sheep are not to usé¢ 
this road.’” “But,” I replied, “what if the less well 
educated sheep are unable to read them?” This 
brought our conversation to an end, but, unfortu 
nately, not my tribulations; for as none of us was 
even an amateur farmer, no one of us had thought 
of the lambing season, 


once arrange 


and when it came along all 
our time and space factors had to be readjusted 
If ever there was a wicked waste of time, 


this. 


it was 
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ut the war radar sites similar 


Throug “ge 
ne were off limits to all but 


this 
‘aoe , personnel. This radar guided 
ictica! (aircraft back to base after 


somber sorties in weather which 
ave been unflyable without 
radar guidance. 


fighter 
would 


PROBABLY WILL SURPRISE MOST INFANTRYMEN TO 
mm how much radar was used throughout the European 
on to help them close with and destroy the enemy— 

hind Ihe enemy Ss outposts as well as In his strate gic re ra 
Th sround forces used radar to solve such immediate prob 
lems as locating the source of enemy mortar fire and for the 
tanks and other vehicles moving behind the 
ny’ line under the concealment of night and smoke. 


these revolutionary 


on of 


orn at the front out of grim necessity, 
for radar were still in the experimental stage at the 
( nd. 
Of most intimate interest to the Infantry was the radar 
were several types—operated within our own Infantry 
tions for the location of mortar fire. This was a piece 
equipment that was on the line and its influence on 
tar fire was immediate and observable. 

[he Germans’ mortar, like ours, was deceptive—it was 
leadly, accurate, light, easy to conceal and to move, and 
with fire power all out of proportion to its size. What it 
uld do was stated starkly in a report from the Surgeon 
‘Fifty per cent or more of all casualties in the 
various theaters are the result of mortar fire.” 

\lortar location was started on the crowded Anzio beach 
head, in an attempt to locate enemy field artillery positions. 
While it is technically true that any radar with the neces 
sary power can detect a target as small as a mortar shell, 
it has been thought impractical because of the small amount 

ne available to get the radar on the target. But the 
\rmy and the radar scientists set out to exploit this mortar 
countermeasure. 

Like the human eye, radar’s ability to see a mortar posi- 
tion is limited to line of sight. Neither radar nor the eye 
can see over a hill where the enemy's mortars are most likely 
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Radar for the Ground Forces 
By Lieutenant John H. Caldwell 


[his poses a difficult problem in locating the 
Since 


the next best thing 


to be found 


easily dehladed mortar either visually or by radar 
there is no way to spot the mortar itself 


is to determine its location by plotting the trajectory of the 
shell. 


[This is exactly what was done in Italy and France 


during combat, and in the rojects in the training 
areas of the Fifteenth 


Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
All this ettort took advantage ol the 


“crash p 


\rmy on the Continent and at 
basic to any 
slant 


speedy 


ibility 


modern radar, of determining instantly the azimuth, 


range and height ol 1 target, even one a mall and 


as a mortar shell. By comparison, sound detection and ob 
servation give rather crude data 


Once 
azimuth, slant range 


several readings, say at five-second intervals, of 
and height were taken from the radar 
it became a simple matter to plot the mortar shell’s trajec 
tory. Following the trajectory backward it was relatively 
eas} to plot the exact location of the troublesome mortar. 

At the both battlefield 


area data inconclusive, it appeared that enemy mortar posi 
found 


wars end, with and training 


and neutralized Unde r extre mely 


to htteen 


tions could be 


favorable conditions accuracy of ten V irds was 


obtained, but operational accuracy vasn t expected to be 


better than 75 yards ranges of five thousand yards or 


more. 
difficult to 


I he 


over! the 


Accuracy depends on several critical factor: 
achieve anywhere and especially in the he: it of battle. 
that is, 
area to be searched for hostile targets 


can "St e” 


Its site, 


radar must be well sited, so it 
in the end, 
depends upon the area in which the enemy chooses to set 
up his mortars. Above 


set. This is necessary in accurately plotting the 


all, it is necessary to orient the radar 
mortar- 
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shell trajectory and calling off the coordinates for counter 
fire. Needless to say, front line mortar detection requires 
skilled operators with steady nerves. They also should 
know as much about mortar tactics as they do about radar. 

Perfection of mortar detection by radar undoubtedly 
will be one of the important projects in peacetime Army 
training. Even before VE-Day, General Brehon Somervell 
summed up the official view by saying: “Use of radar to 
locate enemy mortars is a device which, even in its infancy, 
is saving many American lives. Perfected, it can save many 
more re 

The Germans probably never suspected that radar was 
being used to strip them of the concealment of the night 
and the woods in which to bring up their tanks and sup 
plies to their outposts. Here again it was merely the case 
of our army putting to another offensive use a fact known 
to the Germans as well—namely, that in the world of radar 
there is no longer any concealment gained from darkness, 
fog, cloud, smoke, or sun glare. 

Just as radar is able to detect a high-flying aircraft, or a 

mortar shell lobbed over a hill, so it can detect vehicles 
moving behind enemy lines. In fact, these three distinctly 
different types of detection were carried out first on the 
same type of radar which was designed originally for ack- 
ack fire control. 
, like mortar 
location, got its first start in combat, proved itself, and 
aroused the interest of the Army and scientists in develop 
ing a radar for this particular job. 


The detection of moving vehicles at night 


New Night Warfare 


Oddly enough, it was the lack of Luftwaffe activity night 
after night which led to the development of this new 
technique in night warfare. Lacking normal ack-ack targets 
in November 1944, near Lunéville, France, some of the 
heavy antiaircraft battalions of the Seventh Army moved 
closer to the front, depressed their guns and swung into 
their secondary rdle of firing as field artillery. In every gun 
company this left a perfectly good radar and trained crew 
unemployed. 

It was in this particular situation that Captain Richard C. 
Matlack, radar officer of the 214th AAA Gun Battalion, 
moved his ack-ack radar into the infantry positions and be 
gan “convoy watching.” Captain Matlack simply used the 
radar to determine the precise azimuth and range of tanks 
and other vehicles the 
own lines. 


Germans were moving behind their 
This information was quickly translated into 
codrdinates and telephoned to a field artillery battery. Even 
while the unsuspecting Germans were still moving it was 
possible to watch the flight of the shell on the radar and 
the resulting explosion. 

Ihe success of the limited experiments at Lunéville 
quickly spread. Meanwhile, the Seventh Army had driven 
into Strasbourg and, with the northward swing of the 
Third Army, had moved north around Saarguemines on 
the Saar River. In the Ardennes the Germans were being 
driven back but they were attempting to mount another 
offensive in the Bitche sector, about midway between 
Saarguemines and Strasbourg. The front was active but 
the line was fairly stable. 

The stage was set for further experiments in convoy 
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watching with radar. On the night of Decemlx 
the bulky radar was rolled into position behi 
overlooking the Saar River and with a relat 
structed radar view of about five miles behind 1 
lines 

The Germans had to put their faith in the 
of the night. During the day they hardly da: 
Excellent visual spotting, with resulting accur 
down front-line movement and our air power 1 ly dic. 
couraged the movement of transport in the rear by «iy 

Darkness came to Saarguemines about 1800 in a 
old-fashioned war the Germans normally c 


: Nave 
counted on mov ing about unmolested by accurate unt] 
dawn came at 0500. But from dusk of Decembh« unti] 


mid }: ynuary, any German who attempted to drive ni wht 


down his end of the Saar Union- -Saarguemines highway 
risked his own life. ‘This highway and its feeder roads and 
even the adjacent woods were under constant radar surveil. 
lance. 


At night the radar was pulled into position with a trac. 
tor and c: refully oriented. 


A church steeple in the German. 
held part of Saarguemines, which could be seen sualh 
and related to a 1:25,000 map of the area, made the critical 
factor of orientation easier than could have been antic- 
pated. 

Between 2000 and 2100 the Germans obviously felt res- 
sonably secure, for during this hour they put the — 
number of vehicles on the road being watched | a 
radar team. Slowly the radar operator rotated the antenna 
in the narrow area of search and watched for telltale pip 
on his scope. Between dusk and dawn he seldom had long 
The pip, or target indication, it should be noted, 
differs in appearance from the target echo to be seen on 
this radar in its normal ack-ack rédle. For one thing, the 
ground target seldom moved more than 25 miles an hour 
quite in contrast with the throbbing pip of a 250-mik 
hour aircraft. 


to wait. 


Forward Observation in Comfort 


Once he was on target, the radar operator adjusted his 
dials to get a precise reading on the azimuth and rang 
the enemy’s vehicle and he followed the echo long enoug! 
to estimate the vehicle’s speed. Quickly he read these d: 

» Lieutenant Post, who computed the codrdinates in 
wes one of the prearranged fire-control squares. Th: 
number of this square, in which it was anticipated the ' 
hicle would be when the shell exploded, was passed | 
landline to the waiting 105mm. crew. Meanwhile 
radar operator watched the vibrations of the pip represent 
ing the still unsuspecting German. In a few secon 
shell exploded and on the radar scope the target echo 
to show movement. Every such action could be set d 
at least a near miss, certainly enough to discourag: 
ment. 

The convoy watching conducted in Europe prov 
teresting data for future radar development and 
tactics. If the war had continued, a radar, extremel\ 
ble and with high resolution, would have been dex 
especially for this type of work. The radar used in thes 
battlefield experiments performed extremely well but be 
cause of its size it was difficult to get into position. In a fic 
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The Germans were only a few hundred yards forward of this converted ack-ack radar when the operating personnel 
plotted the position of a German truck several thousand yards behind the lines near Saarguemines in January 1945 


n it could have been easily captured. Undoubtedly, 
in future tactics, radar will be teamed with the artillery in 
the age-old struggle to isolate the battlefield. On a static 


ne ¢i 
it, Ui 
] 


lom of movement at night. 


tres 
biCCU 


ls use of radar could gO a long ' ay to de ny the enemy 


s erroneous to think that the radar used by the Air 
Forces was limited only to the radar sets actually carried in 
the planes. Most of the aircraft of the tactical air com 

were single-engine fighter-bombers. They didn’t 
have the room to carry much airborne radar and in any case 


ba pilot would hardly have time to read and to interpret the 


hat complicated display. The devices which the 
\AF did use and which played such an important part 
laily life of the Infantry, especially on foggy or hazy 
re called ground radar. Usually ground radar sites, 
eit 15 to 400 men, depending upon the type, were 
1 on some isolated high spot. Since they were usually 
from one to twenty miles behind the front, the 
y probably never saw them. 
it was more than blind luck which time and again 
t our fighter-bombers down on the enemy, some 
1 matter of yards ahead of our own troops. This sup 
f ground troops was one of the three aims of tactical 
er, namely: to destroy the enemy's air potential; to 
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awe 


isolate the battlehie Id by immobilizing tran port, 


ind to 
support the troops directly. 

Che most difficult of these three aims was the support of 
our own troops. At best it is difhicult for a fighter-bomber 
pilot to see, ¢ specially when he is moving at more than 250 
miles an hour through clouds, haze and smoke. Added to 
these problems was the tough st one of all—that is, to be 
sure to attack the enemy, not our own tro p 


In this Situation the oround I id ir system tool } ind A 


radar capable ol detecting InN aircratt hve mil hi h and 

providing izimuth, sl! nt rang¢ ind height data ror accurate 

intiaircraft fire, could control that plane This is exactly 

what was done. A controller at the radar took this informa 
] ld , } 

tion, compared it by a special device wi h the area m ip and 


by FM radio guided the \ircratt to the exact spot for the 
beginning of a dive-b mbing ittack or for the rrect release 
of bombs on an unseen target 


| 


Of all the ground forces, the airborne infantry had the 


greatest stake in the efhiciency of the Air Forces radar sys 
tems. | he first atte mpt to drop troop ind upplic on radar 
navigation was in Sicily. For numerous reasons, lack of 
equipment, training and planning, it was not a success 


Men who were dropped miles trom the ir a igned points 
lost faith in radar 
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Months of planning and rehearsal were devoted to the 
problem ot dropping the 82d and 10\st Airborne Divi 
sions on the Cherbourg Peninsula several hours before 
H-hour on D-day. For this and subsequent missions there 
was a variety of radar devices, all in the hands of trained 
crews. These radar equipped troop carriers—the Pathfind 
ers—led the total striking force of 844 C-47s and their glid 
ers. Foremost of the radar devices used was a microwave 
radar which provided the airborne operator with a maplike 
picture of the terrain over which he was flying. By viewing 
this picture he coulc | pick out check pomts and see whe n he 
was approaching the exact drop and landing zones. 

The first troops to jump were the paratrooper Pathfinder 
teams. Added to each man’s normal fighting gear was a 
part of the radar beacon—a radio transmitter which sent out 
coded groups of signals when challenged by another radar 


in which each group was to drop and assem 
officially stated that the bulk of the fifteen tho 
landed came down within four hundred yards 
drop zone with the maximum error about on« 


with radar. In all kinds of weather this automa 
vided the guns with accurate information on th 
slant range and height of enemy aircraft. The efl 
of this r: der controlled fire undoubtedly ke pt the | 
away from areas defended by these heavies 





set in the aircraft in the trail of the Pathfinder 
signal, visible only to the radar operator in 
which led the hundreds of troop-carrying g plane : 


group. 


Radar’s original war rdle, that of defense aga 


attacks, also pl: iyed a daily but negative réle in 
the infantry. 


The 90mm. gun battalions all wer 





War Is Hell Dept. 


Camp ———-, Ill., 
18 November 1943. 
SUBJECT: Overpayment of Class E Allotment. 
ro : Office of Dependency Benefits, Newark, New Jersey. 


This is to notify your office that I discontinued my Class E Allotment as of 
3] July 1943, and the Station Finance Officer had been so advised. 

2. Since 31 July 1943 I have been paid without this deduction at this station. 

3. Since 31 July 1943, your office has been paying to my allottee (The Blank 
Trust Co., Blank, Mass.) the sum of $300 each month with pectin able regu- 
larity. T be monthly $300 has been credited to my account and during this pe wied 
I have revelled in the sensation of receiving a substantial addition to my income 
— any effort on my part. 

This nrarked improvement in my finances has conie about much sooner than 
RB and, as my uncle is still alive, I conclude that someone in the Office of 
Dependency Benefits has become my benefactor, secretly rewarding me from his 
overflowing coffers, for the privations and rigors undergone in my military career. 
A bonus, as it were. This is the most logical ‘conclusion: -since your office sent me 
WD-ODB Form No. 508 acknowledging thereon discontinuance of my Class E 
oe as of 31 July 1943. 

It is requested that I be furnished the name and address of my unknown 
omaha should you overcome his (or her) natural reluctance and modesty. 


s/ Captain, C E. 


SPFNT 201 ist Ind. ABC /DEF /hi/8/451 
ASF, ODB, Newark 2, N.J. 17 December 1943 


TO: Captain, C.E., Camp — 


-, Illinois. 


Even the finest music of a violin, when scrutinize d by the eye of cold reality, 
Pence the scraping of a horse’s hair on a cat’s bowels. The War Depart- 
ment is fallible. There is no benefactor, no dead uncle, nothing. Only a debt you 
owe the Government in the amount of $900. 

2. It is requested that you arrange to refund by check or money order, drawn 
to the Treasurer of the United States and forward to the Disbursing Branch, this 


office. 
For the DIRECTOR: 
/signed/ 1st Lt., FD 
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Id Grads, 


.URTH ANNIVERSARY OF PEARL HARBOR WILL FOR 
many soldiers signify the completion of a military course 
of learning equivalent in time to, if not longer than, the 
” four-year college course of education. It has long 
been held that alumni of calm and peaceful campuses be- 

east faintly, and often indelibly, marked with the 
their alma mater. 7 hey retain the imprint of their 
hitch not only in the form of quaint accents, 

udy ties and hatbands, and membership in clubs and 
ternities, but in many of their principal social and intel- 
relationships with their fellow men. Sometimes they 
miles out of their way to attend football games, in 

Some universities feel that they have “failed in 

phi, F505 to a young man’s parents if they do 

alter him sufficiently to enable a casual acquaintance to 
gaze at him and say, “Ah, yes, a Harvard man. 

Well, what about the soldier happily and finally turning 
s back upon the open gate of a separation center? If he 
; fortunate enough to bear no outward scars of battle, will 
there be more than a small lapel button to identify him 
mmediately, at home, as a graduate of the most difficult and 
omfortable course of learning ever devised? There will 
e—there already are— hundreds of thousands of men who 
ave spent at least four years in uniform, and recent Ameri 
can history offers no precede nt on which to base a reasonable 

stimate of how lasting an effect this long service will have 
me them. 

There have been plenty of wild guesses. The most 
sensational of these is made at regular intervals by some 
amateur criminologist or other, who prophesies with awe 
and trembling a monstrous postwar crime wave, participa- 
tion in which is reserved for former servicemen. The usual 
rgument is that soldiers, having been expertly taught to kill, 
will go right on killing (or worse), finding it unbearably 
difficult to adapt themselves to more serene accomplish 
ments. The proponents of this odd theory rarely consider 
that the ability to kill becomes pote ntially dangerous only 


even 


e€ Taln 


unc 
} 


Hvhen combined with the wish to kill, and that fighting men 


ve long been carefully instructed to act homicidally only 
ertain times and places and against particular targets. 


NWhy, it has even been reported that during the early 
Btages of the occupation of Honshu, a paratrooper, of all 


people, seeking to arrest the 
BOOK 


movement of a suspicious 


2 Jap, took pains to wound him merely in the arm. 


pNow, there is no such thing as an average soldier, of course, 
mand there will be veterans justly convicted of murder, rape, 
erson, theft, bigamy, and other lapses of judgment, in 
their due proportion to the total population. It seems ex 
tremely doubtful, however, that the war will produce any 
Pd pread crime directly attributable to the military past 
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by 


ex-servicemen. The proof of this can be established 
ling up the number of first sergeants who have been 
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New Style 


By Chief Warrant Officer E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


shot, clubbed, strangled, or mangled by ex-soldiers finally in 
a position to exact ‘the reveng¢ ‘an once devoutly swore 
I'll bet a first sergeant will be just as good a postwar insut 
ance risk as anyone else. Back in my freshman year, 1941, 
[ remember well a tender old topkick whom some day | 
hoped to repay in kind for his shepherding of me; but 
— if he were conveniently tied to a chair in front of me, 

I doubt that I would do anything more fiendish or pet 
manently disab ling to him than pe rh: aps to tickle his paunc h 

I have carefully scrutinized all my prewar friends who 
are now back in the United States, some of them still in 
uniform and some already separated, to see how gravely 
they have been transformed. I can find practically no 
change in any ol f them, except that one fellow, 
hairline when, in the spring 
of 1943, he sailed abroad with an infantry regiment of the 
45th Division, little balder than he 
years ago. This may even be hereditary, as his father has 
been completely bald since the last war. It is my persons al 
opinion that the amount of time required for reconversion 
from military to civilian life is about seven minutes, which 
is about the time it takes to change clothes, and that most 
men who protess to be dissatisfied or disillusioned with the 
life they return to feel that way because they didn’t espe 
cially like their civilian lives when they 
Army and are saddened to discover that 
made them any fonder of it. 

How about soldiers’ manners? Sergeant Bill Mauldin’s 
estimable characters, Willie and Joe, to take a universally 
known example, have been having some trouble since they 
got shaved and discharged, finding it difficult to readjust 
themselves to quaint civilian ways. I doubt that their mis 
adventures are representative. \ illie and Joe were won 
derful battle, but I do not find them, mustered out, 
symbolic of anything except perhaps their creator's con 
fusion. 


WwW hose 
was beginning to recede 
is nOoW a 


was two 


into the 
has not 


went 


abse nce 


Mauldin was the perfect reporter, in action; at 
home, I think that he is depending on imagination more 
than observation, and I think that he is 
things that do not generally exist. I hay 
had selecting the 
‘given a choice 


imagining some 
e not noticed that 
right fork to 
addressing old 


ladies in monosyllabic obscenities, stopping for red lights at 


soldiers have any trouble 


eat with , retraining from 
traflic intersections, or any other of the 
tional little amenities that 


civilian life so baffling. 


tradi 
are sometimes thought to make 


indulging in 


The trouble with many amateur analysts of veterans’ be 
is that to be outwardly 
changed, as if they had all suddenly become left-handed, 
or slightly deaf. I am afraid that in most instances the 
soldiers will disappoint their observers by being annoyingly 
normal. 


havior they ex-soldiers 


expect 


The old civilian suit may now be too tight across 
the shoulders, but the new one will fit fine and will not be 
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MAULDIN’S WILLIE and JOE 














“He's right, Joe. 
should ack like sojers.” 


When we ain't fightin’ we 





“A experienced field sojer will figure out a 
way to sleep warm an’ dry. Lemme know when 


ya do.”’ 
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“Dammit, ya promised to bring rations thy 
trip." 
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“You'll get over it, Joe. Oncet | wuz gonna 
write a book exposin’ the army after th’ war 
myself.” 









“| coulda swore a coupla Krauts wuz usin’ that 
cow fer cover, Joe. Go wake up th’ cooks." 


“Yer lucky. Yer learnin’ a trade.” 


They were wonderful in battle. 





a costume, or disguise, but the natural clothing of a per 
manent civilian who has been on temporary duty with the 
armed forces. I doubt that hotel managers need take out 
extra protective insurance against the veterans’ conventions 
of the future. Veterans of the last war were a comparative ly 
small percentage of the nation, and their aggressive shenani 
gans, while in assembly, attracted considerable notice be- 
cause they were always a small tribe of strolling players upon 
whom many detached eyes could feast. The new veterans 
will be vast in number—so vast that they cannot be con 
sidered as a special group. 1 hey will indulge in fewer 
organized spectacles because no show has ever been suc- 
cessful in which the cast outnumbered the audience. 

In many other and- more important ways, however, the 
new veteran will be permanently affected by his wartime 
service. For the rest of his life, he will be an old soldier. 
In peacetime, anyone who survived a three-year Army en- 
listment had the right to set himself up as an experienced 
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military man, wise and knowing in his understand 
organized warfare and the men who make it. Today, 
three-year man often is just a fellow with a medium 


draft number. He is one of hundreds of thousands 


diers who have devoted an amazingly high proportion of his jj 
adult years to the Army. At the risk of infuriating | 

he will be utterly unable to keep from thinking and tall 
in military terms. He will be the new old soldier, th« 
professional. He is already the product of a special | 
mass education unique in our country’s history. 

How much of what he has learned will he retain? A co 
lege graduate forgets something like 90 per cent 
knowledge he acquired as a student within a few years 0'— 
receiving his degree. It is doubtful that an Army g: 
will as quickly forget how to fire or strip a rifle, how 
a map or crawl with reasonable safety across a pas' 
how to distinguish a first from a second lieutenant 
facts, though little used, will probably not rust in hi 
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“Where are yer rubbers, Joe? You'll catch yer 
death o' cold." 














rations this 


“Haven't ya tried gittin’ one of them veterans’ “Come in, Joe . I'm bein’ rehabilitated.” 
loans, Pete?"’ , 


ers 
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‘I gotta leave, Joe—th’ little woman only gave 
me a two-hour pass."’ 























“Nifty attendants’ caps—ain't they, Pop? We 


bought ‘em from a coupla Air Corps guys.’ “Honey, I've only worn it a week. 


Copyright 1944, 1945 by United 
Features Syndicate, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission. 


rade.” 


attle, 





But are they representative as civilians? 





ding of ory, nor will he forget the bewildering size and complexity danger of being drawn back in) will be inclined to defend 
1 mere tthe Army. When I first entered the Army, I could not the Army as a necessary and not entirely oppressive part of 
ium-size have clearly explained the relative size of a regiment, bat- our national life. I wouldn't be surprised if things got so 
s of s s tauon, company, and platoon. I find this hard to believe, rosy that a Regular, In peacetime, WV ill actually be able to 
yn ot S now, but it is true. (As a matter of fact, it is probably truc wear his uniform in public without having other citizens 
iis wile, of an astonishingly large number of civilians even today fling epithets or tomatoes in his direction 
| talking ~Nobody had ever taught me anything that I recalled about We can assume, I suppose, that the civilian complement 
e retirec fm th mposition of our Army or any other army. This is of our nation will soon be enriched by having in it people 
kind ot H ibly the fault of our national system of education, who can sleep in strong drafts without catching fatal colds, 
| f h has proved to be so painfully unsatisfactory in so. who can stand in line outside a movie theater with long 
? \ ct f many ways, but it is a fault that has now been remedied by accustomed patience, and whose knowledge of obscur 
u ’ rience. No future Congress will be able to accuse Our geography will be unsurpasst d. These returned citizens 
years oc} ‘\rmy of trying to put things over on an unsuspecting, will have other characteristics, too: a wide understanding of 
ise uninformed, public; our public will be made up the delicate nature of their fellow citizens, an awareness of 
reac to a large degree of citizens thoroughly familiar with the — the smallness of the world, an articulate sympathy for the 
\rmy because they have been a part of it and retain part of oppress¢ d, and, I think, an ippreciation of the long range 
hes themselves. Furthermore, I think that many veterans _ efficiency of their Army. They will be old soldiers in whom 


is mem vided they are completely out of the Army and in no something of the Army will never dic 
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Last Winter in Euro 


A 103d Division machine gunner bundles up to protect himself A column of Seventh Army Doughboys march through cold 
as well as he can from the chill of Europe’s snowy winter rain and mist in the Raon L’Etape area of Southern France 














Elements of the 84th Infantry Division, supported by tanks, move across snowy fields in the Battle of the Bulge 


This was Houffalize, Belgium during the Battle of the Bulge after the Ninth Air Force had given it a working over 
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Bad weather kept Signal construction men hard at work Barbed wire was strung despite a raging blizzard 


Belgian refugees driven from Bastogne by the German counterattack plod over snowy roads toward liberated territory 
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During the confusion that followed Von Rundstedt’s breakthrough, road guards checked the papers of all passing vehicles 


territory 





A heavily clothed enemy medic captured in the Bulge A snowy ditch was protection when enemy artillery fell 
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A Professor Looks at an Army University 


The follow ing 1s part Of a letter written to a col 
league in the United States by an Amer 
sor, tea hing at an 


ican pi | § 


in Enoland 


Army college 


| have waited until this university project Was 


well under Way about 


and some reliable judgment 
it could be formed before writing 


l think 


that it 


} 


that we are all convinced DY this time 


has been well conceived, soundly adminis 


and is highly efhicient from an educational 


First, 


tered, 
viewpoint the instructional staff of two hun 
dred have been very well selected. Very few Ameri 
can universities can claim a better staff of energetic 
well-trained men, or one so free from dead wood. Ot 
ability exists and it may 


course, some diversity of 


be that some in the group 1n appeal less 
capable of commanding respect in our intellectual 


fellowship than others! Incidentally 


this group 
seems to have quite overestim ited the GI interest 


in their field. In certainly did a fine 


history G 
piece ol work in selecting his men, not only as to 
personality and ability, but as to distribution of 
teaching and research interest. 

We all think highly of each other, are thoroughly 
congenial as a group occupying one office, and are 
ill teaching exactly what we most desire. 

In the inevitable shifting of students after regis- 
tration, there has been a strong secondary movement 
of students into history. 

Che second basis for sound work here lies in the 
academic 
group are given full recognition by the army admin- 
istrative group. For instance, the army administra- 
tive men seem to have planned a large program of 


arrangement by which decisions of the 


required athletic exercises covering two hours a day, 
but have yielded readily, and now but two exercise 
periods weekly are scheduled, interpreted to include 
pre breakfast or Sunday tennis, horseback riding, or 
ping-pong in the Red Cross game room. Actually, 
a fine harmony prevails. 

The third basis for sound work is the extraordi 
nary high quality of the 3,660 students who have 
been se lected to attend this first session of eight 
weeks. They are quite superior to what any of us 
have known in the same levels at home. T hey know 
exactly what they want and why they want it, are 
highly appreciative, surprised, and very delighted 
with what they are finding here (are still looking 
‘atch” in it) and are determined to drive 

minds to take advantage of it. The 


tor some “¢ 
their rusty 


“wine, women, kind are notably abs 


almost half of } 


and song 


lo our great surprise, them h 


7 iberal \rts”’ 


merce and 


S¢ le ¢ ted 


subjects, although C 


\griculture have attracted heavily. 

\ valuable and unique addition to the prog! 
is the Special Services Division. With busses 
signed to it, free trips to notable places within 
radius of 60 miles are set up tor afternoons 
week ends. These include not only historic ar 
literary places, but great English stock farms | 
ind the 


for the political scientists, etc. 


the agriculturalists, House of Commor 

\ daily bus runs ¢ 
Stratford and seats at the Shakespeare Theatre ar 
reserved. Likewise, for symphony concerts at Swit 
available f 


to interesting pl: iCes and they are 


don. Hundreds of bicycles are for ridin 
numerous 
within a radius of twenty miles of Shrivenham. 
My own lines have fallen in pleasant place 
\nd just 


the White 


W indow ‘ 


imagine teaching English History, witl 
Hill visible f 
as well as a neolithic long barrow; 
\vebury 40 
birthplace eight miles, and 


Horse rom the classroom 
with 
Stonehenge and miles away, with 
\lfred’s in the very 
valley in which Alfred campaigned against th 
Early Norman Winchester 
Warwick Castle 


30 miles, 


is within 45 
and York 


A second 


Danes. 
“of Lancaster 

and Tudor Stratford 25 miles. 
section for this course was opened and some of the 


miles, 


instructors and military men of the post want to 
att¢ nd i 
msc 


London papers have singled it out for 


And add to this the pleasure of engaging in a1 
cheological study in the 
iron, and Roman ages 


bronze, early 
here on the ground. 

Our greatest shortage and handicap is books. | 
fear that the whole matter is restricted by shipping 
space. Certainly priority must be given to food 
shipments to these st irving people in Europe and 
we will be ready to make the best of available text 
books that freque sntly are not well selected, and a 
library that has but 1,000 volumes. Paper shortage 
in E ngl and also makes it difficult or impossible to 
buy E nglish publications that we desire. Bodleian 
Lib rary ‘hes been generous in offering us the cour 
tesy of using it but crowded busses and lack of time 
restrict the possibility of visiting it frequently. 

Chow time has arrived— 
awaits. 


neolithic, 


As ever, 


P. B. 


~a Sunday chicken dinner 
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) The 57mm. recoilless rifle in- 


i shell weighs 2% pounds. 
| Moximum range using HE is 


_ long. Maximum range using 





KICKLESS CANNON 












\LARLY AGAINST THE BURROWING TACTICS OF THE The bazooka was light but its effective range was comp 
the big problem tor the Infantryman was to get a vely short. A recoilless artillery piece was the answer but 
large caliber and high accuracy, yet one which ts development Hew in the | of all previous ballisti 
enough to be carried by one man if necessary knowledas Lhe pl bh lved in tl velopmet 
eld artillery fire was not accurate enough to tf >/mm. and / mm. reco rifles for the D | 
t hits on sav, 1 tw -foot-by-thre root hi I The \l] Jul except the re rhe 
veapons, such as the 57mm. antitank oun Ol the thev ar |] 
ber tank destroy rs, were tor he iV\ nd bulky { lenly ecoming gaseot | t ‘ et 
vithin effective range of cay vithout detection n outlet trom 1 nflinem hi ( 
1u 
drive hall 
back in 1 M 
entional vp 
In the recoill rifle, th ( | 
neutralized by vo the me 
through vents in the breechblock. 1 hap 
of these openings ar uch that the escapin 
gas exerts a forward force on the f] kqu 
tOrV ird and re irward for nullity « ich othe 
so that the rifle neither recoils nor move 
ward. The openings also are ce ne te 
u the vases escapin to the 
I e equ | to and pp ( ei it 
au ed by the p! cK ile | ! thr t 
fled bore. Thus, the rif eit ! 
turns 
[his control of the es iping ( by f 
the need for bulky, recoil-absorbing machin 
erv. However, some of the forward force ol 
the gases is lost in compensating for the “| ic} 


Thus the recoille Ss rifle h ve a muzzle Velo 





cluding case and sighting 
equipment, weighs 55 pounds 
and is 61 inches long. The 


4,340 yards. 


—- 


The 75mm. recoilless rifle in- 
cluding tripod mount and 
sighting equipment, weighs 
166 pounds and is 82 inches 


HE is 6,955 yards. 
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itv of only 1,200 feet per second for the 57mm 


per second for the 75mm. firing armor piercing 


and 990 feet per second for the 75mm. firing hig 
Or whit phosphorus shells. ‘T he loss of muzzle 
reflected in a corresponding reduction in effect 
[he maximum range of the 57 is 4,340 yards. 1 
75 is 3,500 yards for AP and 6,955 yards for H] 
Phe 57mm. rifle, with sighting equipment ar 
case, weighs only 55 pounds and can be hand 
two men for normal distances. It can be carried 
tances by one man. The 75mm. with sighting « 
and a standard caliber .30 heavy machine-gy 
V 


Vve]o 
~ 


hs 166 pounds ind can be carried by five n 
narily it requires two men to hre and service bot 
although one man can operate either in an emerg 


Both weapons have low silhouettes, the 75n 


slightly higher because of the tripod mount 

are easy to conceal before opening fire. However 

escaping through the breechblock creates a blast « 
The perforations in the 
shell cases of the 57mm. 
and the 75mm. ammuni- pe : 
don for the vecelilecs Ghes [he 57mm. can be fired either from the standing 
are designed to permit the a ; or prone positions, or from the caliber .30 heavy : 
escape of gases through gun tripod. The 75mm. normally is fired from th 
the vents in the breech. . 
The propellant is in a ions - 
paper interlining. The en- am 1 [Three types of ammunition are used: high eX] 
graved rotating band on | i against personnel, unarmored vehicles, light field fortifica 
the 75mm. shell (above) “Fy : 
permits a thinner barrel 
= esa? ge Tesy Dh il co phorus, both for concealing smoke and for antipersonnel 
the breech can be closed. ‘ae * ey effect. The high explosive fuzes are extremely sensitive and 


fl: me and dust which r¢ nders conc ealment atter { 
cult, especially at night. 


but in an emergency can be fired from a mound of 


tions and similar targets; high explosive armor-piercing 


pil 
i 


shells, against tanks, caves and pillboxes; and white phos 


The shoulder rest of the 57mm. can be quickly In the prone position the two-man 57mm. team gives the enemy a 

converted into a bipod for firing from the small target. Loading is fast and simple. After the loader inserts the 

prone position. The 57 can also be set on a charge, he grips the handle on the breechblock to close the breech and 
machine-gun tripod. holds the projecting handle to steady the piece. 








lemy a 
erts the 
sch and 


The locder’s safety lever. When he 

moves it to “F’’ he taps the gunner, 

thus signalling that the piece is ready 
to fire. 


sitions. 


The loader on the 57mm. crew in- 
serts the shell and locks the breech 
from the side. He must keep clear 
of the blast that flares to the rear. 


A 57mm. 


A close-up of the 
ports in the breech, 
through which the 
propellant gases es- 
cape, eliminating 
recoil. The powder 
charge is twice that 
of standard artillery 
shells. 


it is essential that the shell clear all intervening grass, bushes 
t trees between the gun and the target. 


What the recoilless rifles actually have done is to give 
the Doughfoot the fire power of an artillery piece wrapped 
up in a small package he can carry on his back. Both the 
rifles are extremely valuable in situations where the neces- 
sity of mobility hinders the use of conventional weapons. 

ire adapted to offensive rather than defensive mis- 
ind to direct fire rather than indirect. 

: are a few samples of what recoilless artillery has 
plished in combat: 

rounds from a 75mm. recoilless rifle fired by an 
n the 17th Airborne Division in Germany, knocked 
serman 88 and an AA gun concealed in a house. A 
d Nazis tumbled out to surrender. 
Okinawa, one round from a 
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75 destroyed a machine 


The shoulder piece cushions the 

weight in the sitting and standing po- 

The right hand squeezes the 
trigger. 


The trigger assembly and the leaf 

sight on the barrel and the trigger at 

the forward side of the pistol grip. 
The safety pin is at the rear. 


gunner spots his target through the telescope sight. 


gun nest, killing all the occupants at 
dred yards. 


a range of four hun 


At a range of three-quarters of a mile, a 75 
All 
At a range of one and one 
half miles, a 75 scored three hits out of seven rounds fired 
at a cave mouth measuring two feet by five feet 


scored two hits out of 11 rounds fired at two Jap caves. 
the cave occupants were killed. 


The recoilless rifles are not a cure-all, any more than any 
new weapon can be said to be. They are not expected to 
repl. ice field artillery nor the conventional AT we apons 
They do fill a big gap in the fire power of the foot soldier 
giving a — atively light, yet powerful, direct fir 
weapon. They are another step toward making the Dough 
boy a self- hs fighting unit. 

As a method of boosting the fire power of the Infantry 
their success has been unquestioned. One excited Jap 
ofhcer on Okinawa, practically catapulted into the arms of 
the Americans by gunfire, jabbered away at an interpreter 
apparently demanding that he be something. The 
interpreter and the inte lligence officer finally g 


gathe red what 
he wanted. He was interested in only one thing—the 


shown 


new 


Americ: in artillery that pop ped up anywhere and every 


where on the battlef he ‘Id all the 
gun mobility. 


and _ broke rules of heavy 
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ois a r ly 
Hiroshimae' a AS - : at, i , 
a s =e} ‘. 1Cd5 
pe “ wri e oritwre » 
Pent oituy, i: - EIGHTH ARMY §*< 
a . So — 
me Md i . 
lM ach TENTH ARMY |. 
= ‘ 9 Inf Divs sy 
i 2 Armd Divs - 
Feint 3 Mar Divs ns 
IX CORPS en 
98, 81, 77 Divs ind | 
\\ 
Floating Reserve stars 
Mn 25, 3, 41 Dis FIRST ARMY. |: 
XI CORPS 10 tof Divs - 
1 AB Div Tes 
43, 1 Cav. Americal Divs 
I 
CORPS SIXTH ARMY cr 
2, 3,5 Mar Divs C O O Chi 
OLYMPIC m ET 7 
To Follow OLYMPIC At About i 
A 4-Month Interval rt 
19] 
gen 
. _ F ’ unil 
In his Biennial Report to the Secretary of War (see page The second phase of the invasion, operation Coronet, wa: ha 
18) General of the Army George C. Marshall, Chief of scheduled for the spring of 1946 with the Eighth and ‘p 
Staff, reveals the planning that had been done for the in- Tenth Armies, consisting of nine infantry divisions, tw | 
vasion of Japan when the Japs gave up. The map shows the armored divisions and three Marine divisions, participatin 
wh 
planned assaults. Defending their homeland was an army The andings were to be on the Kanto or Tokyo plait 
con 
of two million Japanese and an air strength of eight eastern Honshu. The First Army, consisting of ten infantry ' 
| 1 Ae jut 
thousand planes of all types, training and combat. The first divisions and one airborne division, was scheduled to follov | 
: : Scr] 


assault, known as operation Olympic, was to be a three- the two assaulting armies ashore. Meanwhile on Ky 
pronged invasion of the island of Kyushu in the fall of corps consisting of three infantry divisions and one 


1945 by the Sixth Army, consisting of the I and XI Army division was to be held in reserve. The plan was to fan out 

| Corps and the V Marine Amphibious Corps. The 40th Di- to the north and clean up the remainder of the Japanes { 
! vision was scheduled to perform preliminary operations in islands. Supporting the clean- up would be an air garriso 

} Koshiki Retto and the IX Corps, in floating reserve, was equivalent to fifty groups. The Navy’s part of the operatic 

\ to make a diversionary feint off Shikoku. was not discussed in the report. 
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The preceding installments have covered the story 
‘high military rank in the United States from before the 
Declaration of Independence until just the other day, when 






n the midst of a global war which found American com- 
manders leading foreign armies as well as their own, Con- 
sress for the first time created a grade higher than that of 





full general in order to give those commanders rank com- 
mensurate with their assignments. It has been a longish 
sory, covering 170 years. Now there remain for considera- 
ion some of the incidents of high rank—uniforms, pay and 
allowances, personal staff—which, so past controversies have 
shown, are of almost as much interest to military men as 


high rank itself. 









Uniforms and Insignia 





The distinguishing mark for the Commander in Chief of 
the Continental Amy, prescribed by General Orders of 
July 14, 1775, was “a light blue Ribband, wore across his 
breast between his Coat and Waistcoat.” Other general 
oficers were made known by a “Pink Ribband wore in the 

like manner.” Stars on the epaulettes did not make their ap- 
pearance until June 18, 1780, when the General Orders 

frst prescribed two stars for a major general and one for a 
brigadier general, insignia that has come down to us un- 
changed since that day. But no corresponding change was 
then ordered in the distinguishing marks of the General 
and Commander in Chief. 

When the Provisional Army was raised in 1798, three 
stars were laid down as the insignia for the Lieutenant Gen- 
eral and Commander in Chief—letter by Washington, draft 
of letter by Hamilton. This, too, has persisted down to the 
present time. 


In 1835, as already noted, the Army Regulations pre- 
scribed three stars for the Major General Commanding in 
Chief. The uniform coat of this officer was double-breasted, 
with nine equally spaced buttons on each side. The same 
regulations introduced a scheme of spacing for the buttons 
of the other general officers which persisted officially until 
1917: major general’s buttons in groups of threes, brigadier 
general's in groups of twos. Shoulder straps for the undress 
uniform likewise made their appearance at this time—a 
characteristic article of American military dress which is still 
a part of our blue uniforms. 

Before passing on to the next change, or rather addition, 
which did not come until 1866, it may be appropriate to 
consider the insignia of the Confederate Army. GO 9, Ad- 
jutant and Inspector General's Office, June 6, 1861, pre- 


scribed “a wreath with three stars inclosed, embroidered in 
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Three Stars and Up 
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gold” as the distinguishing badge of rank tor “C 


heer.” 


General Of 
Lhe same order continued the Old Army pattern of 
buttons in pairs for brigadier gener: als—and said nothing as 
to any higher ranks. ‘Lhe result is that the only way one 
can distinguish the rank of a Confederate general today is 
to look him up on the roster. Some Confederate major gen 
erals wore their buttons in threes, same as the Yankees, but 
that was just a personal innovation. Similarly, wartime pho 
tographs of General Lee show that he wore three stars with 
out the wreath—really a colonel’s insignia. But that’s the 
way it was; no regulations beyond the fragmentary GO 9 
were ever issued. 

To return to U. S. territory: After the grade of General of 
the Army of the United States had been revived for Grant, 
GO 75 of 1866 prescribed the uniform and insignia for the 
new grade: four stars on the shoulder straps, buttons on the 
coat by fours, in two rows of twelve each. A set of Grant's 
four-starred shoulder straps is preserved National 
Museum in Washington. 

GO 92 of 1872, however, changed the insignia for a 
general to two silver stars with the arms of the U. S. in gold 
between them. It may be supposed that the change reflected 
Sherman's personal preference. The same GO “also intro 
duced a variant as to the lieutenant general’s coat, prescrib 
ing ten buttons in each row, arranged 3-4-3, and directed 
that the central star on the lieutenant general's shoulder 
strap should be larger than the other two. 

Matters remained thus until 1917, when the Army went 
into OD and the rank of general was revived. Pershing, 
Bliss, and March all went back to the earlier insignia of four 
stars. Pershing and Bliss both wore the arms of the U. S. in 
gold on their collars—everything else, except badges of rank, 
was bronze at the time—while photographs of March show 
that he wore the U. S. and the GSC insignia. The uniform 
regulations were changed to make the insignia for a general, 
on the collar as well as on the shoulder loop, “such as he 
may prescribe.” Photographs of the two wartime lieutenant 
generals indicate that their sets of three stars were all of 
equal size. 

When peace came once more and the pamphlet regula 
tions were adopted, AR 600-35, October 14, 1921, pre 
scribed one, two, three, and four stars for the several grades 
of general officers, but continued the provision pe rmittiny 
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the General of the Armies and generals to wear such collar 
insignia as they might prescribe, an authority which was 
extended to lapels when the standing collar was rolled down. 

Circular 23 of 1933 introduced a new wrinkle—“All 
articles of uniform for wear by the General of the Armies, 
the Chief of Staff, and former Chiefs of Staff shall be such 
as each may prescribe for himself.” This is the authority, in- 
cidentally, for General Douglas MacArthur's famous gold- 
leaf embroidered service cap. This was also the authority 
under which Generals Pershing, Summerall, and Craig pre- 
scribed proper dress uniforms for themselves on the tra- 
ditional pattern when blues came in again in 1936. 

The basic dress blues for the Army were on the 1902 pat- 
tern; they remained standard until 1917, and were worn 
by some even after the outbreak of war. There are pictures 
extant showing Major General Hugh L. Scott, then Chief 
of Staff, wearing his blue undress uniform while greeting 
Joffre in the Spring of 1917. But by and large blues went 
out and stayed out, and only came back on a half-hearted 
optional basis in January 1929. The result was that, while 
the Navy attended White House receptions in special eve- 
ning dress, replete with epaulettes, gold braid on the trous- 
ers, tails and cocked hat, the Army went in OD with—abom- 
ination of abominations—white kid gloves. And this, mind 
you, in the heyday of Coolidge prosperity. 

In 1936 a new blue uniform was prescribed, once more 
on an optional basis, and in that year it fell into the hands 
of economizers. The regulations of that year—Circulars 66 
and 70 of 1936—really pinched the pennies. The dress 
uniform had shoulder boards; the full dress changed them 
into shoulder knots; and for evening dress the black four-in- 
hand gave way to a black bow tie. It was as though a civilian 
were to use the same garment interchangeably as a lounge 
suit, as a cutaway, and as a dinner jacket, simply by chang- 
ing his collar and tie. 

Dissatisfaction was widespread, and before long AR 
600-38, effective October 1, 1938, put matters on a more 
satisfactory basis. This time the dress uniform was required 
and not merely optional. Dress blues carried the traditional 
shoulder straps of old, mess jackets and special evening 
dress had shoulder knots. Unfortunately the dress blues 
had no standing collar—the latter indispensable to military 
smartness in the view of most critics. 


Moreover, the traditional arrangement of buttons for 
general officers was discarded; henceforth their blue blouses 
were to be the same as any others. The old gold leaf em- 
broidered full-dress belt, worn over a sash, gave way to the 
sash alone; and a major had as much gold embroidery on his 
cap visor as a major general. All three changes, one strongly 
suspects, were concessions to economy, so as to render the 
transition from colonel to brigadier general as painless to the 
pocket nerve as possible. Only the former chiefs of staff, 
under their special exemption, were enabled to appear in 
the distinguished uniform customary for American general 
officers. 

It is ironic that the U. S. Army wore OD throughout 
the Nation’s greatest period of prosperity, and went back to 
blue only on the eve of a second World War—ironic but 
true. Only a few changes since Pearl Harbor require men- 
tion. When insignia of rank on shirts was moved from 
shoulder to collar, in August 1942, miniature stars were 
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authorized for general ofhicers. The prescribed si: 
%” in diameter, though many individuals wore «| 
navy stars. The North African invasion in Novem «+ 94 
brought stars on the helmet; this fashion has no\ 
gitimatized in AR 600-40, March 31, 1944. On 
day, a revision of AR 600-35 outlawed knurled si 
henceforth, only the plain kind may be worn. 

The insignia for the new five star grade of Gene: of th. 
Army is, basically, a circle of five silver stars, the 
which touch so as to form a pentagon. When th 
worn as an outer garment, this insignia is worn on t!:. col] 
When any other garment is worn, the five star circ! 
on the shoulder loop nearest the sleeve and there is added 
midway between the stars and the button of the Joop, the 
coat of arms of the United States in gold, with sh 
crest enameled. The combination recalls, of course, th 
insignia worn after 1872 by Sherman, while he was Gen 
eral of the Army of the United States. 





Personal Staff 


Until after the Spanish War, the term “General Staff” did 
not have its present connotation, but meant the supply and 
administrative branches such as the Quartermaster’s De. 
partment, the Medical Department, the Adjutant Gen. 
eral’s Department, and the like. What today we would re 
gard as general staff functions were performed by the com 
manding general’s aides, and, by the time of the Civil War 
by Assistant Adjutants General. Being an aide, therefore, 
involved exacting military duties, in consequence of which 
the office almost always carried increased rank. 

When the grade of lieutenant general was created in 
1798, Congress provided that the officer so designated 
should be entitled to appoint not over four aides, and not 
over two military secretaries, each of whom was to have the 
rank, pay, and emoluments of a lieutenant colonel. Several 
gentlemen solicited these appointments, but Washington 
declined to name any aides until and unless he took the 
field. He did, however, select Tobias Lear to be his mili 
tary secretary, Lear having served as his private secretan 
for a number of years after 1785. 

As before noted, there were no lieutenant generals in the 
Army from Washington’s death in 1799 until Scott's ap 
pointment to that grade by brevet commission in 1855 
Scott’s commission being back-dated to 1847, as of his cap 
ture of Vera Cruz, he promptly applied for the difference in 
back pay between his new grade and his old, covering the 
intervening eight years. The details are discussed below 
as will be seen, it was held that the revival of the grade itsel! 
revived its incidents, at least in part. Thereupon his aide, 
Brevet Captain George W. Lay, who had been a second 
lieutenant in 1847, claimed to have been retroactively aide 
to a lieutenant general as of that year, with the rank, pay 
and emoluments of a lieutenant colonel. This amounted t' 
a contention that Congress had undertaken to give the aide 
eight years’ back brevet rank (and pay) along with the 
general, a contention which, it is hardly surprising to find 
was rejected by the Attorney General. 

Later, in 1857, when Congress eventually gave Gener 
Scott everything in the way of pay, staff, and emoluments 
that he had contended for, it enacted that his persona! staf 
in time of peace should be limited to two aides and a militan 
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| with the rank, pay, etc., of lieutenant colonels, 


cretar\ 

malle “that ther the 1857 act nor the joint resolution of 1855 

r 1949 ould retroactive effect as to the staff. So Lay, by 

een jafgpat time 3 full captain, became a lieutenant colonel and 
samefmemai uch until March 2, 1861, when, in the language 
stars fai Culluin’s Register, he “joined in the Rebellion of 1861- 

“RR agains: the United States.” 

of the When the Civil War came, the bars were let down, and 
nts offmy the Act of August 5, 1861, the President was authorized 

Lirt jog appoint, on the recommendation of the Lieutenant Gen- 


collar fra! Commanding, or of any major general of the Regular 
smy, such number of aides as the exigencies of the service 


ails 
vided night require. Aides thus appointed were to have the rank 
p, thejgnd authority of captains, majors, lieutenant colonels, or 
ld andielonels of the Regular Army, and the same pay as officers 
©. theygge cavalry of corresponding rank. While some officers who 
; Con ypter achieved considerable prominence were appointed and 

wen higher rank under this provision——McPherson, who 

| commanding the Army of the Tennessee before Atlanta, 

unt, who became Chief of Artillery for the Army of the 
fF” diqfotomac, Ingalls, the Army of the Potomac’s Chief Quarter- 
ly andgpester, and Haupt, Superintendent of Military Railways—— 
’S De ghe appointments tended to shade off into the realm of in- 
- Gen.qquential civilians and decorative foreigners. The nature of 
uld re Me procurement program in this respect is perhaps best re- 
e com. ected by an item in the August 1862 Army Register, which 
| War gets as “Cancelled,” under the heading of Casualties, “The 
refore (ppointment of E. Cluseret as additional Aide-de-Camp, 
which ith the rank of Colonel, March 31, 1862, there being no 


ch person.” Further comment, surely, would be unneces- 
When Grant was made lieutenant general in 1864, the 










ted in 
onated 


nd not{mew specifically authorized for him the staff Washington 
ve the ould have had in 1798, but this soon proved inadequate, 
Several nd by joint resolutions passed later in 1864, it was pro- 


ided that the staff officers on the lieutenant general’s staff 










ington 

nye ould be entitled to the same pay, emoluments and al- 
s mili gpwances as cavalry officers of the same grade on the staff of 
cretarv Tps commanders. 

These matters rested until nearly the end of the war, 
in the March 3, 1865, to be exact, when Congress provided that 
t's ap Mhe chief of staff to the lieutenant general should have the 
1855. fZank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier general in the 
is cap Mnited States Army. Now at this time Grant already had 
nce in chief of staff who was a brigadier general of Volunteers— 
ng the Mohn A. Rawlins. Why, then, the legislation? Simply to 
below: {ind a painless way of making Rawlins a brigadier general 
e itself Hh) the Regular Army. Congressman Washburne lined up 
s aide, Mupport for the measure, which passed both houses without 
second word of debate. The personal character of the legislation 
ly aide Miivas recognized, and the personal influence of Rawlins on 
k, pay ibrant was approved. Perhaps in part, as some then con- 
ited tofMended, Rawlins “supplied Grant with brains”; in part, also, 
ve aide ft was Rawlins who had kept Grant from that brand of 
th the MMvhiskey which President Lincoln wished to send the other 
o find. Benerals. General James H. Wilson, who served on Grant's 

aff and became Rawlins’ biographer, writes of Rawlins 
eneral Mat “his highest function was in protecting Grant from 
:ments @imse!! as well as from others”; there was “a sort of moral 
| staf JMupervision.” But the relationship went deeper. As Wilson 
itary vs, the two together constituted a military character of 
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great simplicity, force, and singleness of purpose, which has 
passed into history under the name of Grant.” Grant himself 
virtually admitted this, when, in 1863-64, he said of 
Rawlins, “He comes the nearest being indispensable to me 
of any officer in the service.” 

In 1866, when four-star rank was revived for Grant, the 
chief of staff to the lieutenant general was legislatively 
transferred to be chief of staff to the general; the general 
was allowed six aides, each to have the rank, pay, and emolu 
ments of colonels of cavalry; and the lieutenant general's 
personal staff was cut down to two aides and a military sec 
retary, each with the rank, pay and emoluments of a lieu 
tenant colonel of cavalry. Grant's aides, all ranking as colo 
nels, included eventually First Lieutenant Adam Badeau, 
4th Infantry, and Second Lieutenant Ely S. Parker, 2d 
Cavalry; and all of the six wound up as brigadier generals 
by brevet. 

When Grant moved to the White House, Rawlins be 
came Secretary of War, and within a month Congress 
abolished the office of Chief of Staff to the General com 
manding the Army. But the provisions for six aides for the 
general, each with the pay and rank of a colonel, and two 
aides and a military secretary for the lieutenant general per 
sisted, and were carried into the Revised Statutes. The re 
sult was that in World War I General Pershing’s aides were 
able successfully to claim that, while serving on his staff, 
they were entitled to colonels’ pay. Both the Comptroller 
of the Treasury and the Court of Claims held that General 
Pershing’s aides were entitled to the difference between the 
pay of their actual rank and the pay of a colonel, not only 
for the period after the office of General of the Armies of 
the United States was revived, but also for the time that 
General Pershing was serving as a general under the 


1917 Act. 


No Automatic Promotions 


With the 1920 amendments to the National Defense Act, 
however, all provisions for advanced rank by reason of par- 
ticular details or assignments went out the window, and 
officers who acted as aides for the succeeding twenty years 
received no promotion by reason of that fact. Today's 
authorizations for aides, see Circular 68 of 1945, simply 
create T /O vacancies; the mere appointment does not, as 
in the past, involve an automatic promotion. And aides’ 
pay, in its current phases of when, what, and whether, is 
probably too involved for discussion here, besides which the 
amounts at stake are not such as to make the subject one of 
widespread interest. 


Just to complete the picture, it might be interesting to 
note some perquisites on retirement: In 1887, Congress 
specifically authorized “one clerk of class three for the re 
tired General of the Army,” to enable General Sherman to 
keep up with his voluminous correspondence; and in 1939, 
the office of “Military Secretary to the General of the Armies 
of the United States,” with the rank of colonel, was author- 
ized for and conferred upon Captain George E. Adamson, 
then about to retire; he had been General Pershing’s con 
dential secretary since the days of the expedition against 
Villa in 1916. 

“The general's prize,” said Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the Supreme Court, who in his time had been 
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captain and brevet colonel of the 20th Massachusetts —. 
“The general’s prize is not a bigger tent, but command.” 
Notwithstanding this observation, however, it is a fact that 
most general °° ia are no more averse to folding money 
than the topnotchers in any other profession. Questions 
of pay are at least of current interest, and so, to complete the 
story of “Three Stars and Up,” they will be touched on 
here—with, in each instance, a comparison with the corre- 
sponding pay and allowances allowed major generals. (In 
this way the reader will be enabled to judge whether it is 
worthwhile to accept the promotion.) 

We start once more with the 1798 Act, which gave the 
lieutenant general $250 pay per month, $50 per month for 
forage when not provided by the government, and 40 ra- 
tions per day. As against this the major general drew only 
$166 as monthly pay, $20 per month for forage when not 
otherwise furnished, and a per diem allowance of a mere 
15 rations. 

Washington himself drew only two months’ pay and 
allowances in all, amounting to $1,039.50, to cover the ex 
penses of a trip to Philadelphia to confer with Major Gen- 
erals Hamilton and Pinckney. Afterwards he regretted not 
having drawn three months’ pay and allowances, as the 
Secretary of War had suggested, since on his return he 
found that his expenditures had amounted to $1,115.55. 

By the time the grade of lieutenant general was revived, 
a major general’s pay had risen to $200 a month, and, under 
the provisions of an Act passed in 1842, the Major General 
commanding the Army was entitled to double rations along 
with certain other commanding officers. In time of peace, 
general officers had been restricted to forage for not more 
than three horses, or $24 per month at current rates of com: 
mutation. Furthermore, for each servant—and a major gen- 
eral was entitled to four—he could draw the pay, rations, 
and clothing of a private soldier, or money in lieu thereof. 
Additionally, a major general was entitled to quarters and 
fuel in kind: five rooms as quarters, one more as a kitchen; 
one cord of wood per month in summer, five cords per 
month in winter (Cor coal at the rate of 1,500 pounds anthra- 
cite, or thirty bushels of bituminous, to the cord). In 1855, 
the commuted ration value was twenty cents per day, so 
that Major General Scott, Commanding the Army, drew 
each month $200 pay, $180 for double rations, $76 for 
servants, and $24 for forage, plus the allowances for fuel 
and quarters. In a month of thirty days, this came to $480 
cash money. 

On the day after his appointment as lieutenant general, 
Winfield Scott presented a voucher for $26,661.72, repre- 
senting the difference between a lieutenant general’s pay 
and allowances and those of a major general's during all of 
the time he had been on duty as General in Chief between 
March 29, 1847, his date of rank as brevet lieutenant gen- 
eral, and March 7, 1855, the date when the brevet com- 
mission actually issued. The items making up this sum were 
all based on the 1798 Act: $50 a month additional pay, $26 
a month additional forage, and twice forty rations instead of 
twice 15 rations, or $10 a day additional. The details of the 
controversy which followed are set out in Part I of “Mex 
Rank Through the Ages,” INFantry JourNnat, September 
1943. Eventually the President, into whose lap the matter 
had been dumped, allowed Scott the pay and forty rations 
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prescribed by the 1798 Act, but disallowed the claims { 
double rations and for forage. This left a balay. » of ¢meh o! 
405.67, which Scott accepted under protest. ie AS 
The fight was not yet over, nor did it end uni, 
in 1857 specifically enacted that the lieuten 
resolution should be construed as conferring 
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lowances of the 1798 Act plus the double ration ature ff Fuel, 
the 1842 Act. Meanwhile, ten days earlier, Co: ress imply iD 
raised the pay of every commissioned officer in ‘he A,jgpmmu 
by $20 a month, and had increased the commute: valye able, 2 
the daily ration from twenty to thirty cents. Cons quenmpom P 
from and after March 3, 1857, Lieutenant Gene.) Soodime liet 
monthly cash take was $1,130, as follows: p.y. $77ffhal $! 














rations, $720; forage, $50; commutation for se: neral 
And, since he retired with full pay and allowa: 
a proviso passed in 1861, these sums were his unti! he die 
(A major general entitled to double rations drew, at ¢ 
period, $604 per month.) 

When the grade of lieutenant general was revived (q™pntag 
Grant in 1864, controversy was avoided by a specific papas 00 
vision that the lieutenant general should be entitled to ;imred p 
pay and allowances of the 1798 Act, plus the double ratigfih be s 
feature of the 1842 Act; and when the grade of Gener In. 
of the Army of the United States was revived, the pay wametter, 
fixed at $400 per month, a monthly allowance of $300 yatitle 
provided for fuel and quarters when in Washington, aqmpwins 
the other allowances fixed by the 1864 Act were continygggs,00 
for the new grade. neTY 


Meanwhile double rations had been limited to the Gage 
eral in Chief commanding the armies of the United Stagg" 
and to the commanding generals of a separate army in ig“ * 
field, of a military division, and of a department. Cons tho 
quently, the pay status of the highest ranks in the Amge™' 
from 1866 until 1870, was as follows (month of thirty day tua 


value of ration thirty cents): pa 
ene 
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General ....... $400 $720 $50 $126 $],2qgptatu 
Lieutenant cor 
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Or, per annum, computed on a year of 365 days: Gener 
$15,678; Lieutenant General, $14,118; Major Gene 
commanding a military department or division, $7, 
plain or garcen variety of major general, $5,800.50. (Act 
ally, after the volunteer officers had been mustered out, 3 
Major Generals were in the higher category.) | 

It was a lovely gravy train while it lasted, but, as mig 
have been expected, it did not last long. The Act of Ju 
15, 1870, did away with all the fancy trimmings, and fut 
pay in lump sums: General, $13,500 a year; Lieuten 
General, $11,000; Major General, $7,500, “and these sum 
shall be in full of all commutation of quarters, fuel, forag’ 
servants’ wages and clothing, longevity rations, and all 4 
lowances of every name and nature whatever, and shall! 
paid monthly by the paymsster”—who doubtless breathed 
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of b of 1 (Oh, yes, longevity rations: as of March 2, 
Sl 67, gencral officers were entitled to one additional ration 
Conor each ve years service, but this additional ration was 
SG. to be doubled. Longevity rations had been available to 
me her offi. crs since 1838.) 
atures Mf Fuel, juarters, and forage could still be furnished, but 
cress hiiply in kind. Not until 1878 was any provision made for 
1¢ Andgpmmuta (ion of quarters when public ones were unavail- 
value fle, and then such commutation was at the rate of $10 per 
quentpom pe month. A major general rated six rooms, while 
| Score lieutenant general got $70 commutation and the gen- 
$9] $125. The same enactment limited the number of the 
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neral’s horses for whom forage might be supplied to five, 
te lieutenant general's to four, and a major general’s to 
pree. 

And there matters remained without change for nearly 
hirty years. This state of facts may serve to explain the - 
pntages connected with retiring as a lieutenant general: i 

as not only an added honor, but it carried $2,625 extra re- 
ed pay every year—a tidy sum in 1895, and certainly not 
b be sneezed at even now, half a century later. 

In 1907, commutation of quarters took a turn for the 
etter, to $12 a room per month, with a lieutenant general 
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$300 yquimtitled to ten rooms and a major general to nine. The fol- 
oton, aggwing year saw the major general’s pay raised $500 to 
continugis.000. There is nothing more to record until 1917, when 


ergency lieutenant generals and generals were author- 
ed, with pay, respectively, of $9,000 and $10,000 per 
num. This was substantially less than the figures fixed 
et a generation previously, in 1870, but the 1917 Act also 
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an thorized the payment of such allowances as might be de- 
he Ammemnined by the Secretary of War. Just what that official 


tually fixed does not appear in print. It may be of interest 
» note, however, that when General Bliss became Brevet 
eneral Bliss, he lost each year $2,000 in pay, because the 
id law of 1869, still in force as a section of the Revised 
tatutes, provided that assignment by the President to duty 
cording to brevet rank would not entitle any officer to ad- 
itional pay or allowances. So General Bliss did four-star 
ork on two-star pay. 

The Act of September 3, 1919, which revived the office of 
eneral of the Armies of the United States, attached thereto 
e pay fixed in the 1870 Act—$13,500—and such allow- 
ces as the President might deem appropriate. What those 
ere was obscured in decent privacy while General Persh- 
g remained on the active list; thereafter, beginning with 
925, the Army Register disclosed that they had been fixed 
t 4 100 per annum as commutation for quarters, heat, and 
ght. 

The Pay Readjustment Act of 1922 introduced a new 
rinciple: pay henceforward was to consist of base pay (plus 
bngevity for those below general officer rank), a subsistence 
lowance, and a rental allowance. A major general was 
and is) entitled to $8,000 pay, plus the rental and sub- 
istence allowances of a colonel. When the grade of general 
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ese oul ized for the Chief of Staff in 1929, a personal money 

| forage!lowance of $2,200 was added, same as an admiral in the 
vd all dBNavy, and when lieutenant generals came back, they got 
| shall ‘ general’s pay and allowances plus the vice- -admiral’s 
eathed nal money allowance of $500. And there the matter 
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stands today, except that the Act which in December 1944 
created the five-star grade of General of the Army made the 
money allowance for that grade $5,000. 

It is submitted that these provisions for the compensation 
of the highest grades in the Army are not in all respects 
satisfactory. For one thing, they do not make tangible recog- 
nition of the tremendous traditional gulf between two stars 
and three; after all, there were only 14 lieutenant generals 
in the U. S. Army from 1775 to 1939, or 15 if we include 
Lieutenant General Jadwin, who reached that rank only on 
retirement. To be able to make that } jump, to be in a position 
commensurate with the increased responsibility that goes 
with the third star, should certainly be worth more than a 
$500 raise. 

The present situation is additionally unfortunate in that 
the retired pay for a Lieutenant General or a General (or 
for a General of the Army under the 1944 Act) is just ex 
actly the same, penny for penny, as the retired pay of a 
Major General. Even a former chief of staff is on the same 
footing. This is a consequence of the fact that the pay 
for all of these grades is the same, while the personal 
money allowance lapses on retirement. The result seems 
unjust. In the past, as has been shown, retirement at — 
grade of lieutenant general or higher carried with it a 
commensurate monetary benefit, expressive of the esteem 
in which the officer on whom the higher grade had been 
conferred was held. Even Lieutenant General Jadwin, 
who was only a substantive colonel while on the active list, 
retired at 75 per cent of $11,000—which put him in a much 
better position than General Summerall, first four-star chief 
of staff under the 1929 Act, who went out at 75 per cent of 
$8,000.* 

Indeed, it has become almost a legislative tradition to 
retire our most distinguished officers without any diminution 
in their pay or allowances. A special provision in 1861 per 
mitted Scott to retire on that basis. The general retirement 
act of 1882 specifically permitted “the General of the Army” 
to retire with full pay and allowances; this was designed for 
Sherman’s benefit when he left the active list in 1884 and 
was held by the Comptroller General to be applicable to 
General Pershing when that officer retired in 1924. Grant, 
in 1885, was restored to the retired list on full pay. It may 
be admitted that these were exceptional cases, and that such 
benefits should be reserved for similarly exceptional cases 
in the future. (A bill passed the Senate as this paper was 
going to press which would permit all the five star generals 
to retire with full pay and allowances.) But it would be 
unfortunate, and, it is submitted, unjust, if the present tend- 
ency to make high rank available when militarily necessary 
should be accompanied by a reluctance to accord to such 
rank the pay and emoluments with which it has been tra- 
ditionally accompanied, and which would be an inseparable 
incident of positions of equal responsibility in civil life or 
elsewhere in the government service. Now that our military 
legislation has at long last reached maturity, it should recog 
nize that those in the highest grades are, equally with all 
the others, worthy of their hire. 





*When Major General Harbord was advanced to the grade of Lieuten 
ant General on the retired list by the Act of July 9, 1942, some twenty 
years after his original retirement, no additional pay was authorized 
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No Time For Discouragement 


This is a time when most professional soldiers are in- 
clined to get pessimistic. Such things as open demands that 
the Army be reduced without regard to the extreme need 
for keeping the war won, that demotions from temporary 
rank be put into effect at once even before the great war job 
is consolidated, and that the attempt be made to form a use- 
ful Army through short-term enlistments—these and other 
signs make the professional soldier feel that once more the 
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country wants to put him out of mind, forget \ eNtire| xed 
and thus make World War III inevitable. Wea: {rom f oe 
strains of combat and intensive service, he reac! :he ¢, 
of the times in the light of what he remember: k 
gratitude and neglect, and begins to lose hope as | wai. me © 
see just what will happen. He may even think . 
resigning to try some other career (though with 





that it may be too late to switch) or of retiring {| he h F 

enough service to do so. 1 wo 
But some refuse to be downed, especially by things The 

haven't happened yet, and realize that never in h dese 
























has there been such an interesting time for the profession 

soldier—a time of tremendous technical change and devel The 
ment, not only in military ways, but in the way of |ife of mr" of 
whole country and world. The man who sees the who” 1 


} 
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situation, also sees that a wish for permanent peace is seizi 
the world at the very time when the potential for future ¢ 
vastating war has been vastly increased by science. And 
sees that many nonmilitary leaders of the nation are sayin 
more emphatically than such men have ever spoken alta Sinc 
other wars that the United States must stay strong. 

Such Army men also see that in the attempt to establis 
peace in the very shadows of a vast war potential, technic 
knowledge of war must be given its full importance—th 
war cannot be abolished without a complete, w idesprea 
knowledge of what it is and what it can become. And the 
feel already the desire to help toward peace through becon 
ing more articulate about war than has been the habit of th 
professional soldier in the previous times of peace. The 
think they see already, along with the immediate posty 
signs to the contrary, other signs that the hope for peace 
strong enough, and that the realization of the terrible w 
potential is already profound enough, for the country | 
demand their utmost alertness and continued attention 
their chosen military profession. 

The probable loss of a grade or two in rank seems a reid 
tively minor thing to the man who thus weighs the futu 
He knows it may be his luck to have some routine chor 
during the years of adjustment but realizes that an Anny 
or any other big organization, always has such chores. }4 
knows that the daily peacetime life of a soldier will graduall 
become more settled but that it never has been compara! 
to that of the civilian in comfort and permanence of tes 
dence. He knows, too, that whatever his immediate duti 
in the postwar period, he will have the chance to grow p 
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fessionally as the industrious Army man always has bx 
able to do. 

Instead of thinking to himself, “I’m too old to chang 
from the kind of war I know to a newer kind,” he says ‘l¥ 
always been interested in change, for the Army has alwa 
had to keep on changing as new weapons are built and nev 
means of transport and communication are developed. No 
there are many new things to work on and study out if wet 
going to be sure the Army keeps abreast. And there 2 
signs of a more general interest in war potentials than eve 


before.” 


There may seem to be reasons for discouragement. Bu 
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xed in vith the voices that shout in criticism and in over- 

—_ zy re. ion toward a weakly supported peace are many 
ian ong vo -es speaking clearly of the future dangers and the 

“9% J for crength and an understanding of war. It is much 
: z ) early ‘or the professional soldier to decide to be dis- 
ously ees’ 
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he b oW Member-Subscribers 

noe ify The JoURNAL will be glad indeed to send any person, 
| hiss ho was a member-subscriber of The INFANTRY JouURNAL 
‘and hen he became an enemy prisoner, a set of back numbers 


,. i The INFANTRY JournNAL. We have saved a sizable num- 


ucvel¢ 
oie Pf of copies of nearly all issues of the past three and one- 
pl year s and will be glad to ship a set to any address. Just 
ie who ;' 
seininlmrite rief note to the editor of The Journat. 
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re sayingastomic Power 
ken aftg 


Since the last issue of The Journat there have been 
5° natked developments in the atomic world. One develo- 


establiglment is the press story that a locomotive run by atomic 
technic ergy obtained from mercury is to be built and tested. 
nce—tha™l Not so much has been made of this announcement though 
At seems to hold remarkable possibilities as a first step toward 
And th 














ractical application. But we can only draw the conclusion 
ow that such an engine does appear to have possibilities 
r the money would not be spent on its design, construction 
nd test. As a specific indication that atomic development 
pr peaceful uses is going forward, it does not yet justify 
oughts of moving huge freight trains across the continent 
dozen times with a few ounces of some chemical element. 
We do know that the atomic power can be tapped but not 
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-ntion How soon it can be controlled and economically used. Soldier 
Bnd civilian alike will not be able to begin to think things 

ns a tei#@ut until the potentials of the power and the probable rate 

e futur their realization have been made known more fully. 
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sraduall any Kinds of Warfare 

oe In 1921, General of the Army George C. Marshall (then 

age lajor Marshall ) wrote an article for The INFANTRY JouR- 

vow pee 2 which he warned that the officer of World War I 

voc heel Petience needed to realize that there were many kinds of 

atfare different from the kind he had seen. In that war, 

- chaneaost © ficers had but a few months of actual combat experi- 

m Ty ce, usually in one or two sectors in France. 

me > The same advice is sound for the officer with combat ex- 

vad nedmpenience in World War II, despite the fact that many had 


_“ campai i x i j y mnths or 
Nor paign experience extending over many month 


F eleven wo Or three years. But only a few saw action in both of 
Ir WOe P 


= . big theaters, and our forces as a whole fortunately had 

‘an ene ittle experience in extended defensive warfare or in 
etroyrade operations which are nevertheless important sides 
f warfare. 

ent. Bu 
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In all theaters an effort is being made to record and 
preserve the lessons of combat that will have meaning in 
the future. 

As the chance comes to the experienced Army leader to 
develop further professionally, he will need to round out his 
own experience through some study of the fighting in the 
theaters which he did not see, both those in which our own 
troops fought and those of our Allies. 
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The Mails 


The movements of troops necessary in this period of 
demobilization are causing large numbers of INFANTRY 
Journa.s to be returned to us for lack of new addresses. 

Accordingly The Journat requests that every member 
subscriber let us know as soon as possible what his new 
address in the United States or overseas may be 

Once we do have the change of address we will be glad 
to supply any missing back numbers as we have done 
throughout the war upon request. 

With The Journat broadening out into more general 
articles on many aspects of the Army, and trying its best to 
present letters and discussions of interest to future members 
of the Army and all citizens of war experience, we feel that 
all member-subscribers will want to receive their JourNALs 
as regularly as possible and will not want to miss any copy 
But the only way we can be sure of getting them to all 
member-subscribers is to ask for your codperation in letting 
us know new addresses. 

Likewise many books have been returned to us recently 
by the Post Office Department marked “Undeliverable,’ 
and we are holding them until we hear from the buyers. If 
you have sent The Journat a book order and have not re 
ceived your books within a reasonable time please write us 
giving your new address. It may well be that your books 
have been returned and we have no w ay of re aching you 
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The Honor Roll 


This month one new unit is added to the Honor Roll and 
eleven old ones claim additional stars to mark completion 
of another year as one hundred per cent subscribers to 
The Journat. 

The 3d Battalion, 369th Infantry, has enrolled all i 
officers as Journaw subscribers and thereby becomes ie 
newest addition to our roster of Honor Roll units. Two 
units—the 26th Infantry and 201st Infantry—move to the 
very top of the list this month under a bank of eleven 
stars. The 35th Infantry claims its tenth star while the 
The 8th In- 
fantry, 71st Infantry, and 756th Tank Battalion this month 
claim their fourth star, while the 60th Infantry and the 
391st Infantry move up under three stars. 


7th Infantry moves up into nine-star place. 


Celebrating 
their second birthdays and joining the ranks of two-star 
units this month are the 3d Battalion, 306th Infantry, and 
the 2d Regiment, Hawaii Rifles. 
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Combat Engineers 
» the Editors of The InFanrry Journac: 


|'m writing in praise to that sergeant’s column “No One Outfit 
n Win The War.” He has plenty on the ball. I agree with 
im wholeheartedly. He’s right when he says some small guys 
ways bitch about not getting credit. The poor boys. Maybe 
hey should join up with the movies. 

You're right sergeant, no one outfit can win this war. Yes, 
me outfits have it tougher than others. The Infantry first and 
he Combat Engineers rate second. Not that I’m bragging, but 
e should be classed as Infantrymen instead of a weak-mind, 
ong-back battalion. 
Maybe we weren’t always up in the front lines but we were 
he buddies of the men who were. 
The Infantryman was finally given some credit. But the 
ombat Engineers should also get a little. Not praise, medals or 
nd shakes until their arms are about to fall off. But some 
ind of recognition. 

The Ordnance also sure worked like mad to keep trucks, 
fles and other machinery in apple-pie order or near it. Three 
bud cheers for the Ordnance, too. 

You're right as the Bible, sergeant, about wanting to get home 
p our loved ones. I’m in the States yes, but haven’t seen my 
yife as yet. 












A Swepe, 
Formerly 77th Division 
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Rifle Practice On Campaign 
0 the Editors of The InFantry JouRNAL: 


| was quite astonished at the check I received today for my 
0 letters. It marks my initiation into the big league of authori- 
es on military matters. My letter on voluntary range practice 
as prompted by an idea far removed from monetary gain. It 
yas the direct result of my experiences in handling replace- 
hent troops in the Bulge Battle area while the high pressure was 
. The engaged divisions were crying for replacements—almost 

tirely 745s—and we were doing our best to fill big orders. 
Most of the men we were getting had had only basic training, 
nd were often reaching front lines in less than three weeks 
om poe camps in the United States. Due to local short- 
of M1 rifles, it sometimes turned out that men had to be 
sued | M1903 rifles. In a very short period we had to explain 
at the same cartridge was used in both rifles, try to clear up 
Pe mysteries of the 1903 rear sight, and generally familiarize 
#¢ tops Cwho had been trained on M1s) with the 1903 rifle. 
The flat Belgian country and very cold winter weather made 
anges a very difficult matter and target materials were non- 
mistent. We salvaged the tin cans from the kitchens and did 
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our best to see that every man had a chance to “fire” his rifle 
before going into combat. Needless to say, we made no marks 
men, and all too often the “firing” was not much more than a 
matter of expending some ammunition in the general direction 
of the target. 

It was a time of stern necessity with former standards neces- 
sarily relaxed, but the whole picture did not add luster to the 
training methods being employed. It was very evident that some 
of the new men we were getting had not been impressed with 
the real worth and value of the rifle in combat. It seemed to me 
that some means was needed, during training, to permit practice 
at frequent intervals, and at the volition of the soldier, during 
off hours. This prompted my letter explaining how this might 
be accomplished. 

About March 1, 1945, I joined the 90th Infantry Division in 
the capacity of liaison officer with Infantry, and in the subse 
quent action across Germany received a good insight in infantry 
operations. Generally spe: aking, the performance was very good 
as the outcome of the war indicated. The obvious lesson, demon 
strated repeatedly and beyond shadow of doubt, was that in the 
final action at close quarters the rifleman was the indispensable 
man. Since this is the case, it is certainly important that all em- 
phasis be placed on proficiency in the use of the rifle. 

Incidentally, no matter how important the bayonet may have 
been in World War I, or in the present Pacific Theater, it 
seems to have played an exceedingly insignificant réle in this 
one, at least in the latter stages. To the average soldier it was 
just a can opener that seemed rather incidentally to fit on the 
end of a rifle. 

Carr. Frepertck W. Becxerr, 


915th FA Bn 
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Chinese Readers 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNat 


The InFantry Journat, as you prepare it, is read here not 
only by American officers and enlisted men, but is eagerly 
read by those Chinese officers who read English 


CoLoNnel! 
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Bazooka Battery 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourRNAI 


I am enclosing a couple of pictures of an invention of mine 
we used in Germany. It was made of a regular Infantry ammo 
cart with an elevating and traversing mechanism of a German 
heavy machine gun welded into the inside to form a base for 
the frame and the four bazookas mounted on it. Each one was 
staggered to allow for the muzzle blast as the shell leaves the 
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tube. All four tubes were wired together to a battery and to a 
two-button switch. One button fired No. 1 and No. 3 tubes, and 
the other button fired No. 2 and No. 4 tubes or both could be 
pushed at once firing all four tubes. The elevating mechanism 
and traversing mechanism were built right in the German ma- 
chine-gun section which was welded to the cart frame and the 
frame with the tubes. The tubes were bore sighted on a target 
150 yards away. In sighting, the left tube leaf sight was used 
for all four tubes. The tubes were held in their grooves by 
three thumbscrews so that a tube could be easily replaced. 

The cart carried 24 rounds of ammo in the cart frame and 
could be pulled easily by two men over any type ground. I have 
personally fired over three hundred rounds and never had any 
failures or troubles except in the experimental stages. 

The weapon worked very well against tanks and was good in 
town fighting. Four hits from it made a terrific blast. White 
phosphorus could also be fired with long range and good re- 
sults. 

It was designed for the Infantry as a close support weapon as 
it is light and can be manhandled well forward. I developed it 
just before the Rhine crossing. I was a former member of the 
314th Infantry, 79th Division. They still have the original 
weapon. 

Captain R. O. Bares, 
Hq 64th Armd Inf Bn. 
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The Salute 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNac: 


In the October issue of The Journat Major Streamline 
touched a tender spot in his discussion of doing away with the 
salute off Army posts and stations, for he implies that most 
enlisted men just don’t like to salute. 

In the course of nearly thirty years’ service I have seen plenty 
of evidence to that effect. But the thing that makes me doubt 
the validity of abandoning the salute even partially is the fact 
that I have seen units—several of them—where the salute was 
not considered a chore, and where it was given with pride by 
practically all members of the outfit whether officers or enlisted 
men. And I have seen many individuals, both officers and en- 
listed men, who certainly felt no dislike whatever about ex 
changing salutes and who put into their salutes the feeling, snap 
and correctness that always made them a true exchange of 
military greeting. 

Many high commanders feel that poor saluting in an outfit 
is a definite indication that the outfit is not as much on its toes 
as an outfit in which the salute is customarily given with pre- 
cision and pride. At the same time they would undoubtedly ad- 
mit that more than one unit in which the saluting left some- 
thing to be desired has done well indeed on the battlefield. 

In my opinion the matter is a complicated one and there 
should be no change until it can be looked into, especially from 
a psychological point of view. We should try to find out in de- 
tail why many men do not like to salute and why others dv. 
Perhaps the habit of speaking some accompanying words of 
greeting makes the difference. Ever since General MacArthur 
introduced at West Point in 1919 the custom of accompanying 
the salute with words of greeting this has seemed to me a highly 
desirable way. Perhaps, also, it might be desirable to relax 
saluting on crowded city streets and in other circumstances 
where, especially for officers, it may be real physical work. 

It seems to me also that the man who has gained a dislike for 
saluting has, more likely than not, never really understood the 
fact that it is an exchange of military greeting rather than an 
indication of subservience. And I believe that an exchange of 
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greeting is even more desirable within the armed 

it is in the daily contacts of civilian life. To me, t! 
always meant something of this effect, “Good m 
geant, I hope we're doing OK today.” The words 
tomarily used have been, “Good morning Sergeant’ 


lute 


orget | 
you Se 
une, 0 
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morning, Major), how are you today?” Whatever | have }, The 
the habit of saying, I’ve always felt that the salu: and qggee™' 
words were together an act that implies sharing the «me poy from | 


eral but in many ways special Army job. 
Coronet C: 
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To the Editors of The INFantrry JourNa: hot ai 
Enclosed is an empty envelope stamped “First Class Maj at 
which was mailed to me on July 5, 1945, according to the po | 
mark which I believe is evidence enough to substantiate my 
lief that my mail is being pilfered. me 
The enclosed envelope was not delivered to me but found iq 
quarters occupied . . . I believe it would be a good ides 
notify the proper military authorities and the proper | 
authorities of this situation and have immediate action taken ’ 
prevent further theft of first-class mail. Even the postal authori’ T 
ties would not open first-class mail unless it was done under 
government order. . 
Now I know why I have only received four copies of Th a 
INFANTRY JouRNAL since I first subscribed for it. . ‘f 
Yours truly, . 
. he 


DiscusTEeD SERGEANI 


» We are forwarding Disgusted Sergeant’s complaint to th 
postal authorities along with other similar complaints w 


have recently received. “We have been doing our best to ge 
The Journat to our members regularly and promptly i 


spite of many difficulties, but there is little that we can ¢ I 


about this situation except to deplore it. We 


advise ouga CTY 


readers who have missed copies of The Journat to investigagiy I 
and inform us promptly. re 
this 
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The Mind and Battle not 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL: 


I have just been reading the INFanrry Journat of Apn 
1945. In that edition there is a piece on page 34 about “Pr 


paring the Mind for Battle.” 


I don’t agree with you on some points. I myself am a a 


of nervous exhaustion. I believe there are more nervous casé 
among old men than replacements. For the simple reason that 
the more combat a man goes through the more tired, and sici 
he becomes of what he has to do: The more he knows the dan 
gers known and unknown, an Infantryman gets more nervou! 
in mortar and artillery barrages than under rifle fire. 1 weath 
ered quite a few heavy artillery barrages. After each one it too 
me longer to get my nerves on a stable plane. 

You can’t prepare your mind for combat. The best way is n® 
to think of it. The more you think the more you imagine a 
the more you imagine the more scared you get. Everybody ‘ 
afraid of the unknown. Every time you go into combat 
don’t know whether you are going to come out or no! We 
wouldn't care if we did get wounded if we knew where. If vt 
kuew we were going to die it would be easier to face it. We # 
want to go home to our loved ones. 

Another reason you can’t prepare your mind is: the doctos 
who know that kind of stuff say forget. Well how can y® 
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own two hands? How can you forget the Gl clothes have been wounded five different times, on Attu, Kwajalein 


rw mn? How can you forget when everywhere you look and three times here on Okinawa, and due to the prompt and 
ne me terrain which reminds you? Start to read a maga- skillful work of the aid man, who | think cannot be praised 
a ine, t ' is. A newspaper, there it is. A show, and there it is enough, and the forward aid stations, I was always quickly 
” so. Fi ! Could your a rushed to a hospital and have suffered but little pain. 

a ly way to prepare a person’s mind for combat is to tell I am now on active duty status again and although I am 
aba t it is. That can’t be done either. You can talk combat _ still stiff in a few spots am as good as new. 


till the cows come home and know about as much I was certainly glad to see the Medics get their just recog: 
lecture was over as you did when it started. In our _ nition. 
r officers told us to talk to the replacements. If we Again I say the front-line medical aid men can not be praised 
couldn't explain it to them; how could some second lieutenant enough for the marvelous job they have done. 
back in the U. S. who never ever saw combat? All we could LreuTENANT JESSE H. BuLiock. 
e new men was to tell them of our experiences. What 32nd Infantry, 7th Division 
jo they have when we get through? To them it is all a lot of i 
hot air. | was a replacement once myself. I know from experi- eh abl... 
















































laos ence. . oe . 
s Mai | don't know who wrote that article, but I can guess. So this Air, Ground, and Sea Cooperation 


a a isan outlook on the problem of a lot of EM I have talked to. I To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 

Ries hope | have put over my point clearly. I am not too good a I request that you print this letter in all fairness. Had 1 known 
t found writer Sincerely yours, that you were going to choose the title “Who Won the War?” 
rd idea | Parvave Foor Cisse. for my letter in the September issue | would have hesitated be- 
Reine: oe fore sending it in. The war was won by land, sea and air forces 
per p 37th Division 

n taken t : | Peay as of innumerable allies, and my letter did not intend to claim 
1] autho? This writer differs from the majority in his opinion. The “victory through air power.” Your title was neither appropriate 
© under MM aticle Preparing the Mind for Battle was based on com- nor fair, for the reason that the letter was to describe the air 
bat findings which in general indicate that there can be forces’ contribution to victory and to reply to a few previous 
°s of Thy much helpful preparation for battle, even though there is no statements, somewhat ill-colored, in The Journat. I do sin 
way of telling another man just what battle is like. It is pos- cerely believe that, with the exception of tactical air support, air 
sible, however, to tell another man that he will be scared as _ power is “air, ground, and sea codperation,” and that the Air 
hell and that it will be best for him if he tries to face his fear Force has come into its own as one of the “Queens of Battle.” 


\GEAN] ke 
rather than hide it. The low casualty percentage for the Air Forces reflects great 


nt to th Se a credit on us, for doing a job well done at so small a cost. 

laints w Five Times Wounded It is unfortunate that the infantry and Air Forces could not 
St tO ge , f The I have become better acquainted with the problems they both 
mmoptly j To the Editors 0 e Inrantry Journat: encountered and I recommend that an effort be made to de 


ve can dq | received my first copy of the InFanrry JourNat and was _ velop a peacetime force with more than a working knowledge of 
dvise ougmvery pleased to get it. each other’s jobs. Infantrymen should be given an opportunity 
nvestigagm | would have sent my permanent address sooner but was un- _ to fly and observe the problems of high-altitude bombing opera 
fortunate enough to get wounded three different times during _ tions, and airmen should be required to spend time in the field 
this, the Okinawa Campaign, and wasn’t sure whether I would To the individual soldier our jobs are too much of a mystery to 
rejoin my outfit. each other. 
It might be of interest to some of your readers to know that Ex-Inrantry Lreurenanrt, 
not all battle casualties die or are permanently injured. I now Heavy Bomb Group. 


of Apr 
out “Pre 
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tyr: Tank Attack, Kamikaze Style 

aso hai 

and sic On the outskirts of Baguio, summer capital of the Philippines, the Japs pulled 

the dan one more trick out of their threadbare bag. Two enemy tanks, one medium and 

nervous one light, came racing around a bend in Highway 9 toward a column of troops 

I weath from the 148th Infantry Regiment. As they straightened out they fired 47mm. 

ieee and caliber .50 guns wildly at the column strung out on either side of the narrow 

—e road. Behind each tank on specially constructed platforms were twelve riflemen, 

ail also blazing away, and the lead tank had mines placed on its front with the inten- 

mlaiel tion of ramming our tanks and setting off the mines. The Japs got away with it 

abat vor and one of our own tanks had its tread torn off by the collision and ensuing explo 

not. We sion. Within ten minutes, the enemy tanks were knocked out by our own tank 

re. If we fire, and the enemy riflemen were taken care of by our own riflemen. However, 

. Weal the surprise attack resulted in moderate casualties to our forces, including the regi- 
mental commander, who was hit badly in the right leg.—By Caprain S. A 

> doctos FRANKEL AND LieuTENANT Cotone Dexsert C. Suuttz. 

can \ 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


to this department. However, the price fer those ‘ 


‘dashed off” with scant consideration for 


the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


The Help Talks Back 


Lieutenant Ambitious, in the October INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL, Claims that “For my money, privates are to be seen 
and used but not heard.” He goes on to say that privates, 
privates first class, “and even corporals” should not be 
worrying about where they are going, what they are going 
to do when they get i and what to do if things go 
wrong. And apparently the most heinous crime of all, in 
Lieutenant Ambitious’s estimation, is for a lowly dogface to 
wonder why he’s told to do something. 

The good lieutenant says that at 23 he thinks he knows a 
hell of a lot about soldiering. That may be. This war pro- 
duced a lot of good young leaders who never had a chance to 
prove themselves in civilian life. But when the lieutenant 
advocates keeping the help in the dark he certainly proves 
that he doesn't know much about soldiers, individually or 
collectively. 

The average American soldier will go anywhere or do 
anything if he thinks there’s a reason for it, and he will do 
it willingly and cheerfully. But if he doesn’t know the 
reason for his actions, he bitches, he gripes, he complains 
bitterly about the damned brass hats and he puts forth his 
efforts grudgingly. 

The lieutenant makes a comparison between the private 
soldier awaiting an attack order and a new, inexperienced 
clerk in a department store. He says a new clerk isn’t let in 
on all the conferences between department heads. Hells 
bells! Neither does the private expect to sit in with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or even to be called to the battalion CP 
along with the company commanders. That’s physically 
impossible but it doesn’t mean that the private couldn’t do 
a better job if he could sit in on the attack order and see 
the situation map occasionally. 

Another place where Lieutenant Ambitious’s analogy 
between business and warfare breaks down is that his fail- 
ure to know all the inner workings of the department store 
can result in no more dire results than the loss of an occa- 
sional sale and a corresponding drop in his pay check. But 
if Joe Private gets lost or doesn’t know what he’s supposed 
to do, he may lose his life, an arm or a leg, and even worse, 
the whole platoon’s safety may be jeopardized and Lieuten- 
ant Ambitious himself may get knocked off, all because 
poor Joe didn’t know what it was all about. 

The lieutenant also is opposing one of the economic 
trends of the times when he advocates “keeping the help in 
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the dark.” Some of our most progressive and successfy 
manufacturing firms have inaugurated employee p ticipa 
tion in ownership and profits. In most cases this policy has 
led to increased employee interest in the firm’s business 
with a corresponding jump in efficiency. Now Joe Private 
is a citizen as well as a soldier and as such he is a stock 
holder in one of the biggest concerns in the world—th 
United States Government. In our citizen army the privat 
may have a bigger financial stake in the country than our 
highe st ranking officers. Surely he should rate a little con 
sideration. 

Has the lieutenant ever participated in any big amphibi 
ous ope ration or in any carefully planned assaults like the 
crossing of the Rhine? If he has he knows that the succes 
of these operations depends on perfect timing and co 
operation down to and including the individual rifleman 
If the bigwigs don’t think the private should know what the 
score is, W hy i is so much time and money poured into relie! 

maps of the area to be assaulted and the rdle of each mar 

carefully rehearsed? The only logical reason why this clos 

briefing is neglected in some actions is that time does no 
permit it. Every thoughtful leader wants his men as wel 
oriented as possible. Frankly, if the lieutenant carried his 
theories out in the Hiirtgen forest he must be the on) 
survivor of his platoon. 

No, Lieutenant, whether you're going into civilian life 
or staying in the Army, you'd better change your tune or 
your nom = plume will have to be changed from “Am 


bitious” to “Sad Sack.” 


Private First Crass WIsEcuY 
oe ae 


Corporals Out of Captains 

The most pronounced weakness of our military estal 
lishment is the inferior quality of our discipline. Excep 
for uncommonly fine leaders, who command obedienc« b 
the force of thei: personalities and reputations, the threa 
of punishment for disobedience incorporated in the Artic le 
of War alone holds a vast number of our men in a state 0! 
passable discipline. 

Our form of discipline is reputed to be instant, con plete 
and willing obedience to orders. But truthfully, how nant 
officers or enlisted men can you recall as filling that bill » 
hundred per cent in the execution of the orders of 2 sv 
perior? Why must organizations under reputedly comp 


. 
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nand be continually jacked up? Why must we 
eck to see if our orders have been carried out? 
: always had a hundred per cent or even close to 
d per cent compliance with every order that has 
from your headquarters? 
ilitary establishment has done a fine job and has 
shed its missions in good order. So why question 
ur discipline which must be good enough if we managed 
» win . war with it? Not altogether true. The antithesis 
of progress is the acceptance of static standards. 
[f my contention that the state of our discipline is poor 
be accepted, why is it so? I believe that the prime cause in 
e decline of standard in the quality of our discipline is 
hat we have too often made corporals out of captains. Time 
and again, in garrison, in the field and in combat, we have 
sen responsibility for the execution of the simplest tasks 
cesstul fi relegated to captains where corporals could have done the 
articipa. job just as well. This results obviously in a waste of rank 
icy has Mand precludes the development of a sense of responsibility 


ent Cc 
ways 
lave \ 
hunc 
pmanat 
Our 


om} 


uusiness, MM in the subordinate who was denied the right to measure up 
Private fio the task. It lessens the captain’s opinion of himself and 
a stock: [lessens the corporal’s respect for the captain. 
rld—the fl The fear of higher commanders that the faulty execution 
‘Private MM of a task might lead to a reprimand from their superiors 
1aN our MM often leads them to specify the rank of the individual who 
tle con- i will perform the task, and even how he will do it! And you 
know what this does to the personal initiative of his chain of 
mphibi- ff command and the effect it has on the development of re- 
ike the sponsibility in junior leaders. And responsibility and dis- 
Success JM cipline go hand in glove. Personal initiative and the chain 
ind co fof command are much written about in military manuals, 
fleman. MM but in actual practice they are more often stereotyped 
hat the avoidables. 
 relie! J Requiring a captain to do a corporal’s work is most prob- 
‘h man ff ably the leading cause of our military inflation. In the last 
is close fH World War the corporals did a pretty fair job of leading 
es not HM their squads, to which we have added four men. We also 
as Well #@ have added two stripes to the squad leader and given him 
ied his an assistant who is a sergeant. Also, in the first war many 
€ only J companies were fathered and fought by good sergeants who 
knew what responsibility meant. Napoleon once claimed 
an life {that noncommissioned officers were the backbone of the 
une or #@ army, and it was once true, but now it often takes at least a 
| “Am field officer to do what a good master sergeant could do as 
well. When the enlisted man knows this, his attitude be- 
3UY comes one of lack of responsibility and hence less discipline. 
A good discipline and sense of responsibility among enlisted 
men comes from confidence of their officers in them, evi- 
denced by the assignment of responsible tasks to them. 
estab There was a day when an officer's word was his bond 
E xcept and the newest second lieutenant was held responsible for 
nce by Jf his own actions. Junior officers had plenty of initiative and 
threat [i Tesponsibility, and all officers were banded into a corps 
ticle fe that demanded respect and obedience among all who be- 
tate of [Mt longed to it. But that discipline which the military great 
of all time are agreed is indispensable to an army has been 
nplet largely dissipated because today an officer is too often a 
many fm ™inor executive who commands solely through his preroga- 


bill » fM tive to bring men to military justice if their bluff is called 
su: ‘00 ‘ar. This is the fault of the superior who has not inspired 
ompe ff ©: ugh confidence in the junior by letting the men know 
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he is the big guy they want him to be. In order to inspire 
this confidence in a junior, they have to require big things 
of him and not go over his head and mess in the affairs of 
his unit, tell him how to do his work, and require his 
signature for every breath he takes. 

In any unit where junior officers are distrusted by their 
superiors and made to perform the tasks which enlisted men 
can and want to perform, there will be need of corporals 
with two bars on their shoulders. There is but one method 
of developing leaders—select candidates carefully, give them 
responsible assignments regardless of their experience and 
maturity, and require them to produce. Tell them what 
to do. Recommend or suggest how they may do it—but 
don’t tell them in detail how they are to do it. 

Obviously this condition has been aggravated by some 
members of the officers corps who should never have been 
commissioned. Regardless of customs, traditions, and regu 
lations, this minority will probably always exist. Is it better 
to control this minority by current restrictive measures or 
to place all officers back into the class from which they 
have been weaned, by the distrust of the very authority 
that made them? 

Mayor E. V. Le Bianc 


7 7 7 
Let’s Be Realistic 


With the war now successfully concluded, it is time to 
take stock of some of our training methods. If a training 
method does not lend itself to battlefield efficiency and suc 
cess, it should be discarded despite any tradition or ancient 
habit. 

The bone I wish to pick is some of the content of our 
instruction in rifle marksmanship. Basically, the present 
PRI method is sound and pays dividends on the battlefield 
—the final proving ground. However, we waste valuable 
time and energy in teaching some things that are of no 
value and have no application in combat. 

Many are the hours spent in teaching the recruit proper 
position and sling adjustment. How many times have we 
all forced men to contort themselves so they can assume a 
reasonable facsimile of the correct position as described in 
the field manuals? I dread to think of the number of man 
hours spent drilling into the recruit’s unwilling noggin, 
“one-half turn to the left—high up on the arm,” and so 
forth. 

In combat, what do we find? Men have to fire in virtu 
ally every position—except those practiced on the level 
firing line during range practice. How many proud wear- 
ers of the Combat Infantryman Badge have ever been able 
to fire a rifle from a prone position on level ground where 
they could squirm and wriggle so they could get their legs 
thirty degrees apart, with the feet turned in hugging the 
ground? Has any front-line Infantryman ever seen a man 
fire with a loop sling? Who has ever fired at a Jap or 
German from the sitting position as prescribed in FM 
23-5 or FM 23-10? 

The fighting rifleman fires on the walk, or from a foxhole, 
trench, shell hole, or from behind a wall. His target is 
often moving or running. Except for a turn or two around 
a close combat course, the infantryman gets all of his 
training on a nice level firing line. It is rarely that a 
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soldier has a chance in training to fire at a moving target 
that simulates a running enemy. 

Training in marksmanship should be made realistic from 
the very beginning. Let's forget the loop sling, except for 
advanced sniper training. The firing line should be a series 
of foxholes, shell craters, or sections of walls. Those posi- 
tions not used on the battlefield should be eliminated. In 
the record course, let’s include firing at moving targets 
such as we have for antitank weapons. Marksmanship 
training should produce military riflemen and not gallery 


shooters. 
Mayor Irnvinc Heymonr, 


5th Infantry. 
i ae 
Psychology of Surrender: An Answer 


One bleak February afternoon in 1942, when an Ameri- 
can division was being slowly blooded in the “phony war” 
in the Ousseltia Valley, Tunisia, a snivelling Jerry prisoner 
was herded into a platoon CP. The platoon leader was a 
good lieutenant. He thought he hated Germans, although 
this was the first one he had seen face to face. He thought 
he was tough although his courage had yet to meet the final 
test of close combat. 

“Let's shoot the Kraut son of a bitch!” said the lieutenant. 

His men glanced at one another. The officer had voiced 
the unspoken thoughts of the platoon. Forgotten by the cor- 
respondents, outnumbered by a veteran enemy, condemned 
to a listless holding role in what seemed like a comic opera 
war, here was a chance to bolster their ego, to wash out per- 
sonal doubts of courage and ability in blood. 

“Yeah, kill the bloody bastard!” 

The lieutenant ordered the German to his knees. He 
told him to say his prayers since he was going to be killed 
even as he had killed others. The prisoner began to weep, 
the ignominious sobs of a man whose hope of life has gone. 
He dropped to his knees. He grovelled. He prayed. The 
lieutenant’s tommy gun chattered, one quick burst. 

The body twitched once or twice. The men looked at 
each other again. One or two began to be sick. The lieu- 
tenant's stomach was a little queasy. No one felt good about 
seeing a man die. The lieutenant straightened himself. His 
ego reasserted itself. He was tough again. 

“OK. Break it up. Sergeant, bury this bastard before he 
starts stinking up the place.” 

Now let’s jump ahead a couple of months. The lieu- 
tenant has acquired quite a reputation for himself in the 
regiment. He's developed into an outstanding officer. 

One night the lieutenant’s battalion is given a mission to 
push out and seize and secure some high ground. If suc- 


cessful, the move will expose the flank of the key position — 


in the German line. There is grave danger that the battal- 
ion will be pinched off. That's exactly what happened. 
The hill was taken but Jerry was on all four sides. The 
battalion dug in but ammunition was soon exhausted in 
beating off several determined counterattacks. There was 
nothing to do but surrender. 

Surrendering is not the complicated psychological proc- 
ess that some would lead us to believe. It’s simply a matter 
of casting away your weapons and elevating your hands 
above your heads in the universal gesture. That's what the 
survivors of this battalion did. From a practical point of 
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view their presence on that hill had lost all mi! 
The battalion commander and his staff were part {| 
Among the officers was our lieutenant, the | 





ie samc 
of the Ousseltia Valley. The Jerries treated our ep " I] 
They were interrogated courteously and then ken 
Tunis, from where it was planned to evacuate the: . to [ye 
via ship. But the Allied air blockade forced the p: son jm" 
to run aground below Cape Bon. About this ti Mons any * 
gomery’s men were hammering at the outskirts ©) Typjfg!” 
The prisoners took over the ship after the Italian  -ew },4m™" 
fled, managed to get ashore, and were returned to : \eir oy” 
fits soon after. 
3ut what of our lieutenant? I talked to him rward bu 
“You know, all I could think of while I was a Germgm®"° 
prisoner was that poor guy I shot back in Ousseltia. | kep aes 
thinking that if the Jerries took me out and shot me |" 
wouldn't have any squawk coming. Even if they tortured“ 
me, I couldn’t have kicked. In the light of what | did qq’ 


one German prisoner, they would have been justified. Of 
course, those Jerries wouldn’t have known that, but it wa 


my own knowledge of the poetic justice of the reversed pos ; 
tions that got me down. I guess I'll think about that guy ge” 
shot until my dying day.” aly 
The real reason for all this reminiscing is an article bye” 
Lieutenant Theodore Draper entitled “The Psychology | 
Surrender,” which The INFanrry Journat recently x ‘ 
printed from The Atlantic Monthly. Lieutenant Draper a ™ 
tempts to justify the practice of not taking prisoners on the 6 
grounds of military necessity and in almost the same breath T 


gives ten rules by which a man can surrender safely. Noy 
Lieutenant Draper should make up his mind as to what 

he wants to play on. Maybe he’s just thoughtless. hes am 
rate, I feel he’s all wet. 

At one point he says, “One way to tell a new outfit is b 
the number of prisoners it takes. New outfits always tale 
as many as they can get. The boys behave the way they 
would like the enemy to behave. They have not seen and 
heard enough men die; they have not fought enough 
kill a man in cold blood.” 

That is sheer poppycock. A good veteran outfit takes a 
many prisoners as it can. If you don’t believe me, look at 
the number of prisoners taken by veteran divisions, such 
as the Ist, the 3d or the 34th. They run into the hun- js 
dreds of thousands. It is the greenhorn, not the veteran. ! 
who is trigger-happy and who gets the notion of massacring 
his prisoners. Veterans kill their enemies when it is neces 
sary, with no compunction, but no battle-wise soldier, un 
less he has a sadistic streak, kills unnecessarily. He know 
the shoe may be on the other foot some day. ' 

Lieutenant Draper maintains that not taking prisoner | 
is practical. Granted it is easier to shoot a prisoner than i 
is to detail a couple of men to take him to the rear. | 
would be still easier as far as the individual soldier is con 
cerned to say “To hell with the war,” take off, and turn 
at the nearest hospital with a case of “combat fatigue.’ 

Along about halfway through his article, however, Lieu 
tenant Draper struggles out of the slough of fallacy long 
enough to ring the bell with this statement: “Once an ou! 
fit gets a reputation for not taking prisoners, it cannot ¢ BM 
pect any mercy.” As an example, he cites the SS regiment 
of the German Army. True, quite true, but does the licuter 
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in the fact that one of our outfits could have the 
tation among the enemy that the SS had with us? 
[he ap high command sold its soldiers on the idea that 
{meri ns did not take prisoners or that when they did the 
one. were tortured to death. The Nips died in their 
ier than be taken. Did this attitude make things 


caves > . rs ° 
nv easier for us in the Pacific? No! In fact, it led us to 
acti fy ‘he first part of this Jap belief since our soldiers 


ifraid to take prisoners because the Jap fear of cap 
ture made prisoner taking too dangerous. It was a vicious 
cle, which prolonged the fighting. 

But when our psychological warfare began to bear fruit, 
and the few Japs we did take were able to show their com- 
sades in arms that Americans did treat prisoners humanely, 
yur task made a lot easier? Our whole program of 
inducing Japs to surrender rather than fight it out would 
have been imperiled by following such a course as Lieu 
Draper suggests, with more bitter fighting and 

oher casualties as a result. 

Suppose we had carried Lieutenant Draper's “no-pris 
oner’ theory to its extreme in the Pacific. Could we have 
ever persuaded Japs to give up by the thousands, as they 
did on Okinawa and Luzon, or would we have counted 

ir prisoner toll on our fingers, as on Guadalcanal? To 
carry the “no-prisoner” theory to its logical conclusion, 
would even the atomic bomb and the threat of annihilation 
from land, sea and sky ever have brought about a surrender, 
unconditional or otherwise? 

The mission of an army is to destroy the enemy army. 
If this can be done by inducing enemy troops to surrender, 
individually or en masse, that is better than to be forced to 
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dig them out, one by one, each one fighting to the end be 
cause he knows there is no hope of surrender or mercy. 

There's a moral side too, which Lieutenant Draper en 
tirely ignores. Even if the practice of not taking prisoners 
could be justified on the grounds of military expediency, 
which I do not believe, how in the name of all] that's good 
and holy can we follow such a policy and at the same time 
rise up in righteous wrath against the slaughter of Ameri 
can prisoners in the snowy fields near Malmédy? Must we 
drag ourselves down to the level of the enemy? We could. 
but I doubt if the American people would have it that way 
If we did, we could hardly protest against the indignities 
our men suffered in the prison camps of Germany and 
Japan. The pot is always physically able to call the kettle 
black but not logically. 

Draper's “no-prisoner” theory also would make a battal 
ion or regimental S-2 revolve wearily in his foxhole. One 
of the primary sources of information on the battlefield is 
that gleaned from prisoners. Scraps of dope picked up in 
questioning or from the prisoner's clothing or papers may not 
seem important, but pieced into the big picture at division, 
corps or army they may save thousands of lives 

Would it be better to detail one man to march a prisoner 
to the CP where he can be interrogated as well as searched, 
or to send two men back, carrying a corpse which can an 
swer no questions? 

No. I'm afraid Lieutenant Draper's theory won't wash 
It might work swell while you're dishing it out but not 
when you have to take it. 


Captain Gotpen Rutt 


MEET OUR Si ~~ AUTHORS 


Mayor arcus is an Infantry officer and military historian 
now on duty in Washington (page 8). 


LIEUTENANT JOHN H. CALDWELL served in Europe for 19 
months with the United States Strategic Air Force as 
correspondent for the AAF magazine, Radar. During 
most of this time he was a sergeant, receiving a direct 

commission in May, 1945 (page 35). 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE has been a frequent 
tributor to The Journat. He now is on duty with 
Inspector General’s Department in Washington 


ve 16). 


tee” 


IAjoR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER, British Army Retired, a 
lific author, has written many comprehensive studies 
on war (page 34). 


NOVEMBER, 1945 





MajOR GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN Commands the 82d Air 
borne Division. At the time of the Sicilian operation he 
was commanding officer of the 505th Parachute Combat 
Team (page 25). 

ie} 

CHIEF WARRANT OFFICER E. J. KAHN, yr. has been in the 
service since 1941. He served in New Guinea with the 
32d Infantrv Division. He expects to return to his former 
position with The New Yorker by the time this is pub 
lished (page 39) 

i 

GENERAL OF THE ARMY GEORGE C. has been 

Chief of Staff since 1939 (page 18 


MARSHALI 


ie 
CoLon! L FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER Ie cently returned 


from Okinawa where he served with the Military govern 
ment (page 51). 
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Britain Against — 


YEARS OF VICTORY: 1802-1812. By Arthur Bryant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 468 * s; Index; $4.00. 


This brilliant account of how England survived a flood that 
overwhelmed Europe in Napoleon's day was written while Eng- 
land was standing alone against a greater and more dangerous 
flood in 1940-41. It tells a story, curiously paralleled in our own 
day, of how the British people - “triumphing over appeasement 
and attempted invasion—put a ring of salt water around the 
tyrant’s dominion, slowly tightened it, and then, greatly daring, 
sent their armies to assail his inner fortress.” 

“Because we forgot our history,” writes Mr. Bryant, “we have 
had to relive it.” A skilled historian, keenly aware of the social 
problems of both periods, the author admits that the magnitude 
of England's achievement in wearing down Napoleon “cannot 
excuse the stubborn reverse of John Bull's qualities: the blind 
bigotry and mental rigidity of petty jacks-in-ofhce which a 
generation earlier had alienated the American colonies and 
which turned a gallant soldier like Despard into a traitor and 
a great patriot like Cobbett into a rebel.” 

Mr. Bryant's thrilling narrative sets forth the basis of British 
strategy in bold relief. He shows how England’s war against 
Napoleon was dictated by geographical considerations. England 
had to hold out in her island fortress until the lawless power of 
Napoleon had expended itself in flashy but temporary victories 
on the periphery of Europe. As in 1939 to 1945 England's armies 
had to fight remote battles in the deserts and mountains “whose 
purpose was hidden at the time.” She was operating against an 
adversary with interior lines who was well prepared for battle. 
As in the Second World War England had to fight with “bare 
fists and valor” an enemy that had the military initiative until 
sea power afforded her time in which to prepare for an invasion 
of the continent of Europe. 

In the long run interior lines could not save Napoleon any 
more than they could save Hitler. In 1802-1812 Britain could 
move her small forces by sea much more rapidly than Napoleon 
could move his by land. About the same situation prevailed in 
North Africa in 1941-43. 

Because comparisons between Napoleon and Hitler are bound 
to arise in every reader's mind, Mr. Bryant deals with these in 
his introduction. From a moral standpoint both men were de- 
praved but Napoleon was of immensely higher intellectual 
stature than Hitler. In both wars the British people had the 
satisfaction of watching men “whose evil invincibility had be 
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come a legend in almost every Jand but their own, we 





nation’s strength in futile attempts to achieve the in 





and, maddened by Britain's resistance, fall into blunder 





puerile that they appear in retrospect like those of a mar 






[his sequel to Mr. Bryant's Years of Endurance, 1793 






gives an excellent description of Nelson's victories on the 





and Wellington's campaigns in Portugal and Spain. Nec 
mended reading.—D. V. 
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Voice of Freedom 
THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE 
Edited by Philip S. Foner, Ph.D. New York: Citadel Pre 
1945. 632 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


TOM PAINE, AMERICA’S GODFATHER. By W. | 
Woodward. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1945 
Index; Illustrated; 359 Pages; $3.50. 


Tom Paine spoke out. He believed his words with heart ané 
soul and his words held conviction for the early millions 
America. And not since Tom Paine’s time have the words 
one man struck so deep into the minds of a whole democrat 
people. 

Tom Paine was first an English corsetmaker, then a cust 
inspector who wrangled with the government for a living w 
Then he came to the Colonies looking for work he could live | 

He came at a time when an unspoken, held-back wish was 
the breasts of most American men. They knew that the str 
between the Colonies and England were about to sunder 
them. But few had dared to say so or even admit it to themsel 
















But Tom Paine wrote a pamphlet, and as that first Comm 
Sense spread out from town to town in those times that 
men’s souls, it released the hidden thought, the repressed bel 
and men by hundred thousands said “Tom Paine is right 
shouted aloud for independence. For Tom Paine had “fi 
the disposition of the people such that they might have bee 
led by a thread and governed bv a reed.” 

What Tom Paine wrote is fine strong language still. An 
only wish that more of the men of today who by their writ 
hope to help men see the world more clearly w ould read 1 
Paine and put into their own dullish stuff some of the fire } 
found in words. Yes, I wonder, too, whether ever again it will © 
possible for one man to move so manv others so deeply an: 
mediately by the published word. In Tom Paine’s time men we" 
willing to spend a few cents for a pamphlet given entircly ! 
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ne. Now, for a nickel or less, we expect a paper with Ph 
a? + 
es as many words in it on two hundred diflerent sub Cli i IC O i ( 
t a Winchell or a Pearson may say to twenty million 


hardly more than another dz rill item among the hun 
perhaps would be no more even if a Paine had The Pacific World 


Edited by FairFiELD Osporn, President, New York 


e always needed a good life of Paine and I think we Zoological Society 


Ir. Woodward's book is biased and defensive and not 
e job of enjoyable writing he did in [low Our People 
he main facts are there and you can read it fast and 
Paine. But what Paine did day after day is far less 


Experts tell us about the Pacific and its islands: about 
the Pacific peoples, animals, birds, insects, and weather 
Fighting Forces edition 50¢; cloth edition $3.00 


’ ' 


pie spon" ae 4 u +t MV = ymne + . on 1 Native Peoples of the Pacific World 

iv his collected works in the excellent edition namec B . ‘ , 

y Fevix M. Keesinc, Professor of Anthropology 
d see what one man could do for his chosen cause with : pedi a pean ke 


+e eo Stanf Inive 
s of his pen. G. \ : ord | versity 





On the islands of the Pacific are all kinds of people: fro 
7 x A Westernized natives to pygmies and sea gypsies 


Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 
Job Books ond ing 


POST WAR JOBS FOR MEN. Vocational Guidance Re- Animals of the Pacific World 
h. New York: Doubleday Doran & Company, 1945. By T. DONALD CarTER, JOHN Eric Hitt and G. H. H 
285 Pages; $2.50. / 7 
a RNMENT JOBS AND HOW TO GET THEM. 
ted by Sterling D. Spero. New York Harper & Brothers, 


45. 358 Pages; Index; $2.95. er ae : mt 
ia¢ ; 358 Pages; Index; Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 
793-199 HOW YOU CAN GET A JOB. By Glenn L. Gardner. New 


» the seg York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. Index; 233 Pages; $1.50. Reptiles of the Pacific World 

lecomf/ HOW YOU CAN GET A BETTER JOB. By Willard K. By ARTHUR LOvERIDGE, Museum of Comparative Zool 
Lasher and Edward A. Richards, Ph.D. Chicago: American ogy, Harvard College 

lechnical Society, 1945. 206 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50. A full description of the reptiles and amphibians of t! 


Tate, American Museum of Natural History 


This is the first book to bring all the data of the animals 
of the Pacific World into one volume 


Pacific with special chapters on the techniques of col 


] ho - with all my heart that in the end there are enough 
lecting and shipping live specimens 


ter demobilization to warrant the number of job books 

















. he w on the market. Some of them are helpful and some of them Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.00 
* ETC MB ousy—just come-ons to get a dollar or two or three from a guy . . 
who needs a job, not a book that can’t tell him where to get one. Plant Life of the Pacific World 
W. EfThese four books all have their merits. | By E. D. Merritt, Arnold Arboretum 
Y, 1945 The first one listed. 500 Post War Jobs for Men, gives about An embracing and over-all view of a tremendous : 
half a page to each type of job with one brief paragraph each ject, written by a man who has spent a lifetime st ! 
eart andiggen the present outlook for the job, and job description, require- ing the plant life of the Pacific World 
lions offgments, advantages, disadvantages, pay, advancement opportuni- Fighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition $3.50 
words offqgtics: and where to apply. Although | think the information given ; 
mocratic{qgs often somewhat skimpy, the book is a careful, honest job and Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 
especially worth the money to any man who doesn't know just By JOHN T. NicHOLs and PAUL BARTSCH 
cus what kind of work he'd like to get into. This book will give A comprehensive survey of the innumeratle species of 
no wace Rim ideas, and it will help him relate what he knows already undersea life encountered in the Pacific. 
] live b to the work he might be able to get. There is a table in the Fiche; Fore dic: eee 
h was infgezont of the book in which the jobs are grouped under some ighting Forces edition 25¢; cloth edition 95. 
aad thirty different qualities that a man may find in himself. 1 would 
eneet recommend this book to any serviceman who has never had a 
menaehh in job, and to any man who doesn’t want to go back to the INSECTS OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 
Fae ind of work he had before. By C. H. Curran 
h tt book omits one important postwar job that of “soldier.” Cloth edition $3.75 
d belief v You Can Get A Job has some useful dope in it on how sis at ee 
she” a ) line up your own chances for getting and keeping a job, available later in the Fighting Forces 
; foundggeow to go about asking for a job, and what a veteran can do 
ive beenEeoout a job. I don’t like the way the book opens—with the 
m “Can a good man get a job?” and with the answer “Yes 
| And Ime S00d man can get a job, even at a time when there are more The In fantr y J ournal 
> eseialal n than there are jobs, provided he learns the kn: ick of getting F ee 
| Too? 10>. That apparently means that none of the ten or twelve Theltnfantry Association's 
a Magazine for Fighting Alen 
e fire hk ) men who were out of a job in 1932 were “good” men 
st will be second question is also strictly come-on: “Is there a job 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
nd im rme?” [ll give you one guess on the answer: “There is a job 
—_ |. Whether you get it or not depends largely on yourself 
rely oa We can skip the rest of question 2, and say with some 
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Up Front 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY 
SGT. BILL MAULDIN 


Infantrymen the world over will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have the best of Bill Mauldin’s cartoons 
collected under one cover. Those who chuckled with 
Mauldin through the mud and misery of the Italian 
campaign will be doubly interested. An agreeable 
surprise to almost everyone is the accompanying 
30,000 words of text, carrying the same biting humor, 
the same clear insight into what makes a Combat In- 
fantryman tick, which characterize the drawings. 
Ernie Pyle called Mauldin “the finest cartoonist the 
war has produced.” There are not many who will 
dispute Ernie’s appraisal. 


$3.00 





By ERNIE PYLE 
The Infantry’s own beloved correspondent. His latest 
and last book ranges from Sicily, Italy and the grim 
days of Anzio, through the pre-invasion days in 


England and the savage climaxes of the Normandy 
beaches to the smashing drive through France. 


$3.00 


Sad Sack 


By SGT. GEORGE BAKER 





Readers of Yank will need no introduction to the 
inimitable Sad Sack. The book follows the woes of 
the lowly foul-up from his induction to the present 


time. 
$2.00 





The Best From Yank 


A collection of the best war reporting, fiction, poetry, 
cartoons and photographs that have appeared in the 
soldier's weekly since its first appearance in 1942. 


$3.50 





The Infantry Journal 


Thelnfantry Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D.C. 





relief that from question 3 on through the rest of 


: dook 
there is a fair amount of common sense. It will certa \y el, 
some men get jobs more easily than they might witho. the a4 
vice in the book. 

Government Jobs and How To Get Them is pac 4 wit} 
well presented information which appears to be thor: ly 
liable. The qualifications and salaries for several hun: ed ¢ij 
ferent jobs are given, and Civil Service including ran’s 
preference is described, and there are a number of sar ple ey. 
amination questions and filled-out application blanks. | id po, 


happen to find the place in the book where it tells you how lop 


you may have to wait before you hear anything after you Gl ou 
a form and send it in. But the fact stands that there are hundred 
of thousands of useful government jobs with chances {or pr 
motion, and a man looking for a job ought to see what the G 


ernment may have for hie along his line. 

This book, too, omits the important job of “soldier.” 

How You Can Get A Better Job might seem to be a book t 
read later on—after you have managed to land one job an 
you've decided to improve your situation. But it won't 
harm at all to read it before you go after your first job ur 
first postwar job. If you like, you can read the title mean 

“How To Get a Better Job Than You Might Have Gotten 
Otherwise.” 

How You Can Get A Better Job is a book of friendly advice 
well-thought-out by the authors, both of whom, we can take it 
for granted, once looked for better jobs and got them. They 
certainly know the things you can do which might keep you 
from getting a new job you want. And they have some sound 
advice, also, about self-improvement and other necessan 
in getting ahead—behavior on the job, interest in the job 
COV ered in a cheerful and not very often over-optimistic way 

Well, it looks as if all four of these books contained he Ip f 
the man who is looking, or soon will be looking for a job. T ha’ 
right, all four of them do. There isn’t any one big book so far 
that has in it all you need to brush up on if, before long, you 
will be seeking a job. 

There will be a lot of jobs, probably not enough at first bi 
more as postwar America gets going with the same kind of drive 
it found inside itself for the war. We've got the people and the 
stuff and the know-how. It will be a big surprise to me if we 
can’t, in the end, find the full solution to the job situation. I'm 
willing to stick my neck out on that because I believe that if 
those who worked at home during the war can’t solve the job 
problem by themselves, they'll be “able to do it with the added 
energy of the millions of young men and women coming back 
from the Services. They are bringing back experience and self 
reliance and much confidence even at a time that may seem 
bit shaky. I believe that America, everybody in it, can do i 


G.V 


— 
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After the Other War 


THE KILLING OF THE PEACE. By Alan Cranston. Nev 
York: Viking Press, Inc., 1945. 304 Pages; Index; $2.5 


The establishment of the United Nations organization | 
sulted in a welter of recently published material inspired 
thé parallels and contrasts between President Wilson's fight tor 
the League of Nations after World War I and the pres 
far at least, national acceptance of the United States’ 1 n 
international coéperation. 

Among the best of this material, certainly, is Sergeant (r 
ston’s book. Written in a cold, dispassionate, journalistic 
he portrays in chronological sequence the activities 

“little band of wilful men” who placed party politics .bov 
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book 
Y help 


he ad- 


| 
, 
+ With 


eran’s 
1€ ex. 


d not 


- 


dreds 


sanity -od, slowly but inexorably, choked the life from the 


nt Lee. ie. Sergeant Cranston does not attempt to convince 
reader 1 so many words. He does not have to. He merely 
the facts on the line without editorial comment or per- 
<jon 
I. is his’ rical knowledge that Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
ting pccause Wilson had exposed him in a questionable 
sgign statement, determined to wreck Wilson and the 
“cratic chances in 1920 by balking the President on the 
sect nearest his heart. The anti-League faction dragged out 
y shibboleths in its fight against Wilson. White supremacy 
< hammered on, since the League contained nations whose 
ations were overwhelmingly colored. The spectre of Vati- 


interference in our domestic affairs was conjured up. 
hobes were told that the British Empire would have six 
League to our one. 

ne did Lodge and his colleagues come out and say 
ot want a League. Public opinion in this country 


; too well sold on the idea of permanent peace for that. In- 
4, they plugged away on the nationalist theme, insisting on 
vations which were an insult to every other country in the 


id and which they knew the other nations would not accept. 
The League died and so did Wilson. But the prophecies of 
rters of the League came true and the international 
| ig, which could occur only in a world whose greatest 
ver stood coldly aloof, finally led to the war which we have 
+ won at untold cost in blood and treasure. 
All this is ably told by Sergeant Cranston and is more than 
the reading in these times when the world is once more 
crossroads of perpetual peace or ever-recurring war. 


_J.F.L. 
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Liberators Against the Japs 
OOK THE SKY ROAD. By Commander Norman M. Mil 
ras told to Hugh B. Cave. New York: Dodd Mead & 
mpany, 1945. 212 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


n the last couple of years Mr. Cave has knocked off a series 
ks that make fascinating reading and which too, are a real 
ution to the growing stockpile of authentic but unofficial 

rical records. He covered a PT Squadron in Long Were 

Nights, the cruiser Helena in The Fightin’est Ship, the 

bees in We Build, We Fight! and the far-flung ATC i 

igs Across the World. 

during the same period Commander “Bus” Miller and his 

rator Squadron VB-109 piled up an incredible record of 

esses against Jap defenses and shipping in the Gilberts, the 

rshalls, the Marianas, the Kazans, and the Bonins. Develop- 

new techniques, and tying unlimited courage and guts 

ving skil, the entire outfit became legendary even while 
kipper was being tagged “the one-man task force.” 

ppose that Hugh Cave started to do, as he had in the past, 

tory of an outfit. But when he got into the story and ran 

Miller and Miller’s record, and saw the great quality of 

leadership of the man, he had to do more than the 

f VB-109. It had, in his own words, to be the whole 

y of Naval Aviator No. 4050. I’m glad that he made that 

ice, for it’s a warm and interesting story, handled with 

ane in no sense detracting from the heroic record of 
on itself. 

ly chapters touch briefly on boot camp, Annapolis, 

carrier force in the mid ’30s, Pensacola, the Neutral- 

just enough to give the prewar background of Com- 
der Miller Cand thus of the handful of regulars who were 
is of our present vast Naval Air Arm). There’s the 
f the hair-raising and epochal flight to Java of an 
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Male Call 


By MILTON CANIFF 


The odyssey of a pin-up girl and her adventures among 
her numerous and fervent admirers in the Armed 
Forces. One hundred twelve of the GI comic strips 
featuring the effortless war activities of Miss Lace. 


$1.00 


The Wolf 


By SGT. LEONARD SANSONE 


The Wolf is the kind of guy who gives Miss Lace a lot 
of trouble. His fans will be glad to know that the best 
of Sgt. Sansone’s cartoons have been collected in a 
single volume. 


$1.00 
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Midnite Mysteries 


A thrilling new series of selected modern mysteries complete 
and unabridged, printed from the original plates, formerly 
$2.00 and $2.50—now offered at a popular price. Midnite 
Mysteries are brain-teasers of the first order. Cloth bound. 


The Black Curtain 
By CORNELL WOOLRICH 


The story of a man who lost three years of his life, 
who had to discover his crime before he could prove 
his innocence. 


Curiosity Killed the Cat 
By ANNE ROWE 


In her desperate search for her vanished husband, Kay 
Wentworth stumbles on some ugly secrets in the old 
Burton mansion in Cliffport, Maine. 


The Man Who Could Not Shudder 


By JOHN DICKSON CARR 


Once more the jovial Dr. Fell stars in one of those 
inimitable mixtures of terror, mystery, and detection 
of which John Dickson Carr is undisputed master. 


Puzzle For Players 
By PATRICK QUENTIN 
A new Peter Duluth returns to solve a few more kill- 


ings. The author of the brilliant Puzzle For Fools 
brings Peter back to take another bow. 


Murder For Christmas 
By AGATHA CHRISTIE 


The creator of Hercule Poirot concocts a murder of 
such startling ingenuity that the famous detective’s 
“little grey cells” are hard pressed for a solution. 


The Problem of the Wire Cage 


By JOHN DICKSON CARR 


A tale of horror and murder that will send the ther- 
mometer shooting off its course any season of the year. 
The author has never dreamed up a more convincing 
plot. 


The Seven Dials Mystery 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE 
A gay and amusing thriller. This author always pro- 
vides good mental exhilaration and real intellectual 
experience. 


Other Midnite Mysteries in the Book List. Page 79. 
49¢ each 
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overloaded experimental patrol bomber in the gri 
Pearl Harbor. But the bulk and also the real me 

are the inspiring record of Commander Miller and 4 
and their amazing contributions to our march acr Condmilities 


Pacific.—E. L. M. 
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The Commander In Chief 
THIS MAN TRUMAN. By Frank McNaughtor 1 Wal 


Iiehmeyer. New York: Whittlesey House, 194 
Illustrated; $2.50. : Ge 
It naturally seems good to military men to have i 
the White Ilouse. There hasn’t been one since | R 
velt, though we've had some Presidents who kn: 
learned a great deal more about war. 
In 1905, President Truman said, as quoted in ¢ 
came to the conclusion that every citizen should | 
thing about the military, finance or banking, and 
All my heroes or great leaders were somewhat familiar with off#ERSI 
or the other or all three.” He became a National Gua: 
eventually an able military leader himself, a capta f 
Artillery who saw action in the Vosges Mountains 
Mihiel, the first Meuse-Argonne, the Sommedieu-Verd 
sector, and the final Meuse-Argonne offensive. Ele has bee; 
Reserve officer ever since and only recently signe 
“Harry S. Truman, Colonel, Field Artillery Reserve,” on 
invitation to World War II temporary oflicers to accept Re: 
commissions. And President Truman’s duties as Senator 7 
man have given him much special knowledge of World Wa 
as well as a broad grasp of the global fighting. The 
Now, as the President tackles the job of helping ‘ 


armed forces in a good state for the nervous peacetime ye. |) 
just ahead, he is well equipped to understand and recommeqil, 


we 

what needs to be done. m 
This Man Truman is a good brief account of the life of 

‘ . ~~ . . . . } v 

Commander in Chief and of his ideas and his character me 

makes comforting reading in these days when we're not s Non 

sure which end of things is up—G. V. sin 

or er ) 

e fr 

Germany? the 


THE GERMAN RECORD. By William Ebenstein. Ne Gr 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Index; 334 Pages; $3.4 ™ 
Since VE-Day very few books of value on Germany have: 

peared. This is perhaps the most useful. Mr. Ebenstein, wh 

earlier book on Germany, The Nazi State, has had wide dis 
bution, now endeavors to review the record of the Gem 





people and, in his final chapter on the future of German 
tics, to give his own ideas on what must be done. “The 


he says, “wants to know that the alternative of peace and "OV 
lies no longer in the minds and arms of Germany . ie Ro! 
thinks that it is dangerous to believe “that the real problem @ 52° 
keeping Germany disarmed is a matter of technical means nt) 
than political will, and that the lessons of the past show ] 

difficult is the task of finding the right means.” The opposite 5 ,. 
true, insists Mr. Ebenstein. The author thinks our foreign ply 
has lost some of the great ideals it had a century or more 4 Th 





and that one danger for the future is that we may 
couragement to the forces of reaction in the capture: 

The author goes on in his final chapter to recomme: 
ods of policing and says that “even small firearms to be used 
the police should not be produced in Germany, but impor 
from abroad under special license.” He points to the probl 
the German chemical industry and recommends limitation 
the heavy industries, for “the problem of German powe! 
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identical with the problem of Germany industry.” 
nd Mr. Ebenstein thinks that the democratic pos 
Germany are not great for the immediate future. 
nerica are much too likely to assume, because we are 
that the 
socracy are clearly 


democracy, average German, once the 
presented to him, will embrace 


ally as eagerly as we do. We must, he says, think 


only hope lor a bet 


‘i ty, for in the author's Opinion a nondemocratic post 


iy ' , nondemocratic Germany and 
Germany is a probability if not a certainty. 

how to handle Germany differ greatly but a reading 

idler The rman Record will most certainly 


help ar an American 
s ideas on the matter whether or not he agrees with 
»s of the author.—G. V. 
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Doing the Impossible Immediately 


ERSIAN GULF COMMAND. By Joel Sayre. New York: 
1945. 140 Pages; Illustrated: $2.00 


1442 to 1944 the men of the Persian Gulf Command 
ered to the Red Army more than four and a half million 
f food, clothing and equipment. They delivered in spite 

e heat, disease, ignorance and many other man-made 
fd natural obstacles. The old Pentagon gag about doing the 
“» On (i nossible immediately, and taking a little with the 
pt Reser sculous was true with the men of the PGC. James Thurber 

ys described their story as an epic and I guess that’s as good as 

other description. 
Th ese achievements are chronicled by Joel Sayre in this brief 
ok, most of which appeared origin: ally in the New Yorker. He 
s also included < 


1 House, 


time 


ion Y 
ator | 


ld \\ if 


to get 


time yea 1 history and description of Iran and its 


tives. Good as it s, the space might better have been used to 
about the GI in Iran. What he has given about him 
so well done that I believe most readers would like to know 
pore—especially about the Willies and Joes. 

Now that the war is over and battle headlines no longer 
minate the news as they have so justly done during the past 
ur years, the public can, without detracting from the glory of 
e front-line fighters, begin to appreciate the accomplishments 
the men who “also served.” In French Guiana and in Iran, 
» Greenland and in Canton Island, in New Caledonia and 
b many other outposts scattered throughout the world, Ameri 
| pn soldiers have been quietly doing a vital job and doing it very 
y havea ell. Until now they have been unsung but in Joel Sayre 
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om . ev find an admirer able to do them justice.—D. J. H. 
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rman 
he w Houses 
e and “OW TO PLAN A HOUSE. By Gilbert Townsend and J. 
Ralph Dalzell. Chicago: American Technical Society, 1945. 
roble 525 Pages; Index; Illustrated: $4.50. 
Pans rata . " g y 
eA OW TO REMODEL A HOUSE. By Gilbert Townsend and 
; |. Ralph Dalzell. Chicago: American Technical Society, 
ONDOS , os a 
, poli (245. 528 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.75. 
re fm These two books are excellent practical descriptions of plan 
y give qmng and remodeling houses, either for the man who is thinking 
d count™mainly about a house of his own or the man who wants to get 
end ito one of the building trades. They are both written very 
be used ™m™ply with thorough explanation of every side of dwelling 


ction. Plans and drawings are simple and clear—prac 
self-explanatory—and accordingly no previous special 
is needed to understand either the books or the illustra 






books contain more than 100 illustrations and cross sec 
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Map and Aerial Photograph Reading, 


Complete $1.00 


h each book are two card- 
board protractors, a photo coérdinate scale, two maps 
in color, and several air photographs. 


Based on official texts. Wit] 


How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


A complete review of rifle marksmanship instruction 
with pictures and text you can follow with a mini- 
mum of study. A Forces Book. 


Fighting Only 25¢. 


Scouting and Patrolling 


A well illustrated and simply 
dividual The 
scouting and patrolling 
Ground—are 
Only 25¢. 


written text for the in- 
three principal elements of 

the Soldier, the the 
discussed. A Fighting Forces Book. 


soldier. 


Enemy, 





Keep ’em Rolling 
A Driver's Handbook 


By RICHARD GORDON McCLOSKEY 
With 


McCloskey’s breezy text and Coakley’s equally breezy 
cartoons will make the intricacies of Army driving 
practically a breeze for your Army drivers old and 
young. It’s all Gl—and written in soldier language. 

Every driver in your outfit, whether he’s been driv- 
ing Army vehicles since 1942 or whether drafted last 
month needs and will use Keep 'em Rolling. 


Cartoons by Coakley 





1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





$3.00 


In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open dis- 
cussion and reflection on ways of war, including some 
heartfelt Army gripes and many a touch of humor. 
You will find articles on a hundred different sides of 
Army thought and life. 
a number of our top war commanders; they also in- 
clude thinking privates, noncoms, and junior officers. 
In our Army lack of rank has not been a bar to the 
expression of ideas on war. There are also articles by 
civilian writers whose contributions to thought on 
warfare have been welcomed by Army men. 679 pages. 


The Infantry Journal Reader 


The writers not only include 
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Psychology for the Armed Services 
Prepared by a Committee of The National Research Council 


A book in which the military and naval applications 
of psychology and the basic principles themselves are 
fully developed. 


$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume $5.00 
A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas S$. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 


Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 





The Officer’s Guide (Tenth Edition) $2.50 


A best seller through World War II. As always the 
Officer's Guide contains everything the officer needs 
to know. It will keep you up to the minute. 





ROTC Manuals 


THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1945-46 
(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1945-46 
(To be used by Class MS) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
$2.50 in cloth 





Binders 


for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





The Infantry Journal 


T helnfantry Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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tions of different kinds of houses to show just | 
houses are put together. Included are many differ 
small and medium size. The books do not go ex 
high-cost dwellings. Heating and air conditionin, 
and also plumbing, electrical work, budgeting for ln 
well as design. There are sample specifications an 
has several sample blueprints in a pocket in the 
book. Modern houses are covered, though not ¢! 
modernistic. 

These books should be of value to hundreds of 1 
people in this time of a rapid development both in 1 
and in the remodeling of older houses. They are boo! - 3 may 
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the Service can go through with much profit as he plang 4 HE L 
home he expects to have, for there is sound advi By Je 
sides of building a home.—G. V. Char 
i a HE | 
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The Pacts, Charters and Conferences E nde 
UNITED NATIONS PRIMER. By Sigrid Arne. New Yo,jfiff $3.5 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc.. 1945. 156 Pages; $1.25. 


A clear and simple explanation of all the formal political , 
lationships between the United Nations which contains as we 
all the important documents, despite the fact that the book 
brief. 

Miss Arne opens with a discussion of the Atlantic Chang 
which is followed by the Charter itself. Then in turn she dj 
cusses and reproduces the United Nations Declaration of Jan 
ary 1, 1942, the Casablanca Conference, the Food Conferen 
of June 3, 1943, the first Quebec Conference, the Moscow Ps 
the United Nations Relief Conference, the Cairo and Teher 
Conferences, the International Labor Organization Meeting 
1944, the Bretton Woods and second Quebec Conferences, :me2V) 
Aviation Conference at Chicago in November 1944, and t 
Yalta and San Francisco Conferences. 

The book is an extremely valuable book to have at han 
For the first time someone has tried to explain in simple ten 
what happened at each of these meetings and to some exter 
how it happened.—G. V. 
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Call of the Wild 


THE WOLF. By Sergeant Leonard Sansone. New Yor 
United Publishers, 1945. $1.00. 


Admirers of the Wolf will find collected here the best 
Sergeant Sansone’s cartoons depicting the GI approach to i. 
battle of the sexes. These admirers probably include alm 
every man in uniform since for three years the Wolf has been 
regular and popular feature of Army camp newspapers 4 
many Marine and Navy publications. A psychologist cod 
furnish a profound explanation for this popularity. But nos 
dier needs one. If you like the Wolf you will enjoy this coll 
tion. If not—have you seen the new book by Paul De Kui 

—D.J.H 
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WINGS ACROSS THE WORLD. By Hugh B. Cave. Ne 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1945. 176 Pages; 4 
pendix; Illustrated; $2.50. 


This is a well prepared book and would have been a | 
job if it had been possible to use better paper, for the pict’ 
are first-rate. The work of the Air Transport Command 3 
constituted one of the big jobs of the war, but until you 4 


the map in this book which has the legend “The Main Ae 
INFANTRY JOURN 















f the Air Transport Command” you can hardly 
the network of the Command has covered the 
Cave describes briefly and colorfully the develop- 
Command and the main jobs it has done, and re- 
es thes. things to the future, particularly to the development 
he cor nercial airlines. In the back of the book there is a list 
the p cipal models of transport aircraft used by the Air 
Fansport | ommand and the Navy Air Transport Service. 
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‘ae A Great War Leader 


lans HE LIVES OF WINSTON CHURCHILL: A Cross Up. 
bout 4B By John Davenport and Charles V. J. Murphy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 88 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50. 


HE DAWN OF LIBERATION: War Speecues sy THE 

Ricut Hon. Winston S. Cuurcuirt. Edited by Charles 

Eade. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1945. 417 Pages; 
‘Cw Yor $3.50. 
Scribner is to be congratulated on making available in book 
mm the brilliant profiles of Winston Churchill which first ap- 
ared in Life. These short studies show Britain’s great war 
der in all of his many rdles: journalist, novelist, historian, 
grapher, bricklayer, aviator, polo player, politician, and 


litical 
INS as we 


he book 







c Chartlpulevardier. He appears as the “twentieth century's finest 
n she diqmpunterpart of the whole man of the Renaissance.” 

n of Jani The Dawn of Liberation continues the series of Churchill’s 
‘onferen pr speeches through the year 1944. This period saw the great 











scow Padlipvasion of France and the trials of the V-1 and V-2 attacks; it 
1 Tehergmded with the German armies driven practically out of France. 
feeting qs the final victory neared Churchill came under increasingly 


pavy attack in the House of Commons over his Greek, Polish, 
bd Italian policies. Though he beat down his opponents with 
|time brilliance, one begins to see the first shadows of his 
ming political defeat in 1945. One can find only one fault 
th Mr. Eade’s fine editing—that is the lack of an index. 
—D. V. 
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New Materials 


LASTICS. By J. H. Dubois. Chicago: American Technical 
Society, 1945. 447 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75. 











ew Yor 
This has been a standard book on plastics for several years 
_ fiPd the present third edition has been considerably enlarged to 
1e best ing it up to date. It covers all types of plastics, the machinery 
ich a ed, and the substances which go into plastics and how they 
de almogl prepared. There are over 200 clear drawings and photo 
1as been aphs, some of which are in full color. 
7 Mr. Dubois has made every effort to cover the technical side 
wee plastics in the clearest and simplest possible manner. There 
~ “lk no denying the future of plastics. The war has found thou- 
De Kn nds of uses for them and has, of course, held up the full de- 
5, 4 tlopment of the peacetime uses. But now we can expect plastics 
"2°" ® come into their own and to become a greatly expanding in 
istry in which large numbers of former servicemen will be 
ployed. 
ave. Ne 
ages; A PICTURE CREDITS 
Press Association, 9; Signal Corps, 10, 11, 19, 20, 21, 
beautil 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 42, 43, 44, 45; Army Air Forces, 43; 
e pictu William Morris and Hubert Luckett for Popular Sci- 
mand e. ce, 47, 48, 49; John Garfield, Radiation Laboratory, 
i] you # 35, 37. 
yin Aes 
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Book Dividend Coupons 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 

The book dividends* are sent you with the books you 
order and can be used to purchase more books any time 
in the future. 





Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
i ° ’ ° ° ° @ 
| continued the old 10°, discount for cash to individual 
| members. 


| 

| *Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 

orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 

| However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 


Military Service Publishing 
Company Books 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 
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BOOKS and MANUALS 


Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service journals 
Technical Manuals. When the title of a Field er Technical Manual appears in 
manual is in the restricted classification. When the title of a book appears in italic 
has the same classification as a restricted official publication 
to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions 
officer must he countersigned by the officer's commanding officer or by the 


adj 
writing by enlisted persons must be countersicned by the enlisted 


person's imn 


Titles preceded by a star (%&) are available for purchase by members of the 


Military Training Riot Control (Col. Wood) 1.50 
Psychology for the Armed Services : 399 | Scouting & Patrolling 2 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman. , 25 | >tate Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 1.00 
De fense Against Chemical War . “>< | Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic . 3.00 
Engineer Training Mentacs . es so | Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced 5.00 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) .. " "36 | Drills & Evolutions of the Band 1.50 


Map Reading for the Soldier 


0 
Combat Problems for Small Units = Psychology & Leadership 
Cadence System of Teachine Drill nat .75 | Psychology for the Armed Services ... 3.00 
Essentials of Infantry Training Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 25 
Cloth edition 2.00 | Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 3.00 
Pauper edition 1.50 | Fear in Battle (Dollard) 25 
FSR & SOFM Combined 1.50 | Americans vs. Germans. 1917-18 25 
How’ to Use Your Eyes at Night -10 | The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. Col. Ingersoll) 
Infantry in Battle Examples from War 3.00 Cloth edition 200 
Leadership for American Army Leaders Fighting Forces edition “25 
M. (Gen. Munson) 25 Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell). 1.00 
ip & Aerial Photo Reading Complete 1.00 : ; : 
New Infantry Drill ew Infantry in Battle: Examples from War 3.00 
Cloth editi a4< | Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 
Puper edition 50 (Gen. Munson) ee .25 
Peycholony for the Fighting Man Monarement and Morale (Roethlisberger). 2.00 
Cloth edition 1.50 | Psychiatry in War (Mira) 2.75 
Fighting Forces edition 25 | Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) 1.0 
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To ORDER ANY BOOK 


Listed in this booklist or reviewed 
in this issue—or any other book-- 








Restricted books and manuals can be sok! only 
Purchases made in writing by an 


HANDY ORDER FORM | * The Gun (Forester) 







The Infantry Journal can s, ply 
with any book in print. 1) js list 
of books that are usually in 


to sell restricted Field and 
italic, it indicates that the 
it indicates that the book 


utant Purchases made in 
1ediate commanding officer 
Armed Services only 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 
Fuper edstivn 


Cloth edition j 


Headquarters & Administ: ation 
Military Correspondence Checklist 


Stock Clerk's Manual, Air Forces 


Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczud ; 

How to Write a Military Letter (K ).. 19 

Administration of the Army (AG S ) 

| Army Clerk (AG School) 

Army Food & Messing (Mess Mana nt) 25 

The Army Personnel System (AG School) 

Co. Administration & Personnel Records 
Paper edition . 1§ 


Cloth edition 
Company Duties: A Checklist 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) . 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Off 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 





Weapons and Weapons Training | 
Coming Age of Rocket Power (Pendray) 
Ordnance Field Guide, 3 vols., each 25 
Tanks and Armored Vehicles (Col. Icks). 47 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) 
tifles & MGs of the World's Armies 

(Johnson) 

Cloth edition 

*Fiehting Forces edition 
Rockets (Ley) 45 
A Manual of Military Small Arms (Smith) 2 
How to Shoot the U. § hae Rifle 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 

(with 100 tables) ‘ 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) 

The Book of the Springfield 4 
Firearms Investigation (Gen. Hatcher) 75 











History of Automatic Arms (Johnson & ons 
t Haven) 
CUT ouT / AND MAIL f 
— — ee <n ee owes — os” ta _ _— = — —_— —_ —_ Machine Gunner s Handbook (C ol 
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Coates ) 
Military & Sporting Rifle Shooting 4 
Story of Weapons & Tactics 
(Wintringham ) 


The Tools of War (Newman) ; 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 
Haven) 


What You Should Know About 
Our Arms & Weapons (Major Hicks) 


Air Forces Study 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) 
Survival: Land, Sea, Jungle, Arctic 

Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 

Flight Crew Training Program 
Mechanics Handbook 
Of Instruments and Things 
Instructor's Manual 
Refueling the Airplane 
Attitude . f 
Radio Principles \ 
Hydraulic Principles 
Engine Principles 
Codes and Ciphers 
Radio Operating 
Mechanical Principles 
Use of Numbers 
Flight Principles “ 
Electrical Shop # 











Stock Clerk's Manual 
Loading and Cruising 


Weather Principles : 
Electrical Principles Ls 
Celestial Navigation ls 
Navigation Principles I 
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